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Misco “C”’ Bottom Crosses 


MISCO “C” bottom crosses are impervious to 
the action of sulphite liquor. They are also 
sound, light in weight, and of great strength. 
Because of the inherent characteristics of 
MISCO “C”, bottom crosses are designed with 
one third to three fourths the wall thickness of 
bronze crosses. Thus, the first cost of a MISCO 


“C” cross is little more than that of bronze. 


The makers of MISCO “C” are cooperating MISCO “C™ bottem 
cross weighing 650 : 


with equipment manufacturers throughout 


Ibs. Replaced bronze 
the United States, many of whom have uth “he 
adopted this alloy for all cast parts coming in 1868 the. 
contact with hot or cold sulphite liquor. 


The; . SCO “C” is vy ruaré _ ‘ e e ° 
heir use of MISCO “C” is your guarantee of No MISCO “C” casting in sulphite 


corrosion free operation. 
mill service has ever been replaced 


Bulletin No. 5 contains the story of MISCO “C". Write now for your copy. 
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Walworth obtains the low carbon content in its 
20-9 mixture by means of the electric induction 


furnace. The resulting alloy with 20% chrom- 


ium and 9% nickel is the metal used in this line 


and flanged... globe, swing and check valves... 
screwed fittings and unions ... flanged fittings 
and companion flanges...everything you may need 
is included in this line of Walworth 20-9 mix. Itis 


one more group which enables Walworth to 


of valves and fittings. Increasing experience 


with this alloy has proven its superiority in 


assure the correct valve for any and every spe- 


cific purpose. Write for descriptive literature. 
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ISSUE FELTS made by The Waterbury 
Felt Company have always been out- 
standing for their service, long life and 


production. 


Now we offer these same quality felts 


made endless in all sizes up to 100 feet 


long, made on the latest type, wide felt 
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Superintendents Meet At Longview, Wash. 


First Gathering of the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association Is An Outstanding Success in Every Respect—Representative Author- 
ities Speak on Technical Subjects and Robert B. Wolf, Manager of Weyerhaeuser 
Co. Makes Address On Association Work 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Loncview, Wasu., December 9, 1933—The Pacific 
Coast Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
superintendents’ Association closed its first convention 
here Saturday, December 2. The meeting was an out- 
standing success in every respect. The total attendance 
approximated 250 ladies and gentlemen and drew atten- 
dance from British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and 
California. 

Visitors began to arrive Friday afternoon to partake 
in the educational and entertainment features provided in 
the afternoon and evening in the form of mill visits, golf 
and informal visiting, following the reception in the lobby 
at the Hotel Monticello, convention headquarters. 


Interesting Paper Read 


The business sessions were divided into two periods on 
Saturday, and the papers presented drew an interested 
crowd of practical mill men. 

The meeting opened with remarks by two of the past 
national presidents, both of whom are now operating men 


on the Pacific Coast. These two were B. T. Larrabee, - 


superintendent of the Pulp Division, Weyerhauser Timber 
Company, Longview, and James G. Ramsey, superinten- 
dent of the Everett Pulp and Paper Company, Everett, 
Washington. 

Three papers in the morning session were full of inter- 
est on current mill problems. C. W. Morden, Morden 
Machines Company, Portland, Ore., discussed ‘“Continu- 
ous Beating,” a subject revolving chiefly about the Morden 
Stockmaker, a vertical, continuous beating device that has 
been installed within the past three years or so in a num- 
ber of mills in the country and has operated with unusual 
success on a number of different kinds of stock. 
_ H. H. Richmond, Electric Steel Foundry, Portland, Ore., 
in discussing “Stainless Steels and Their Application in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry,” proved a most thorough 
acquaintance with this subject, one of great current in- 
terest in the industry. In the open discussion following 
the paper a great number of lively questions developed, 
all of which found ready answers from Mr. Richmond. 

_A. H. Lundberg, Engineer, G. D. Jenssen Company, 

Seattle, discussed the more recent developments in “High 
Pressure Acid Systems.” 

An informal luncheon in the Hotel Monticello dining 


room drew a large attendance and was considerably en- 
livened by a number of spontaneous entertainment num- 
bers, most of which represented home talent, drawn from 
the superintendents and visiting equipment men. 

The afternoon session opened with a discussion of 
“Beating and Coloring of Paper Stocks” by Henry C. 
Reimer of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Ore. This was followed by a discussion of “Im- 
provements of Paper Machinery” by Robert T. Petrie, 
engineer of the Bagley & Sewall Company. The final 
afternoon feature was the round table discussion, led by 
James Ramsey. 


Robert Heuer Presides 


The sessions were under the chairmanship of Robert 
Heuer, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, with H. A. DesMarais, secretary-treasurer, 
taking the notes. 

The dinner and dance in the evening was a delightful 
occasion, with some 250 men and gayly attired ladies in 
attendance. An overflow crowd necessitated the setting 
up of additional tables. A laughing, colorful girl in a 
bright red dress entertained the crowd by her singing as 
she strolled from table to table. R. B. Wolf, manager, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, was the 
particular target of her song, ““Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf?” much to the enjoyment of the lively assem- 
blage and to Mr. Wolf himself. When this little enter- 
tainer launched into “I’m a Headin’ for the Last Round- 
up” the entire group caught up the popular refrain and 
demanded several encores. 

Mr. Ramsey, already known familiarly as “Jim” despite 
his short stay on the Pacific Coast, gave a few remarks 
after the banquet. He read a telegram announcing the 
death of L. D. Post, pioneer publisher of the Paper Miil, 
tollowing which everyone stood in silence to record a 
tribute of respect for the deceased. 

Robert Wolf Speaks 

The feature speaker of the evening was Mr. Wolf of the 
Weyerhaeuser company. In his talk on “Associations and 
Their Value to Our Industries” Mr. Wolf pointed to the 
changing economic structure and pictured the different 
“authorities” as set up under NRA as placing the respon- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Sale of Former Island Paper Mill Approved 


Debenture Holders of Menasha Paper Corp. Formally Agree to Transfer of Title to Mead Paper 
Board Co., of Chillicothe, Ohio—Repairs and Overhauling to Begin at Once and Straw 
Board Plant Should be Ready for Production Early in New Year 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., December 11, 1933—Approval has 
been given by debenture holders of the Menasha Paper 
Corporation, Menasha, Wis., to the sale of its mill form- 
erly known as the Island Paper Company to the Mead 
Paper Board Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. The deal was 
made sometime ago but the transfer of title was held up 
until the consent of the security holders had been obtained 
and it is now reported that the deal has been consum- 
mated in full. 


Ray Smith, engineer for the Mead Company, made an 
inspection of the mill last week and has arranged for re- 
pairs and overhauling. The work will be done at once so 
the mill will be ready for production shortly after January 
1. Straw board will again be produced by the plant, with 
a crew of approximately 100 men operating under NRA 
schedules of hours and wages. 


Reforestation Program 


Wisconsin’s reforestation program is to be expanded 
considerably through the consolidation of United States 
forest preserves into two federal forests to be known as 
the Nicolet and Chequamegon, with a combined gross area 
of 1,214,450 acres. More than 51 per cent is already 
owned by the government, and the purchase program will 
mean the gradual acquisition of the remaining 400,000 
acres. Some of these purchases are already under way. 

The new Chequamegon National Forest embraces 630,- 
279 acres and is made up of the former Chequamegon 
torest in Sawyer and Ashland counties, the Flambeau unit 
in Price County, and the Moquah unit in Bayfield County. 
Its headquarters will be at Park Falls, Wis. 


The new Nicolet forest, named after the famed explorer 
Jean Nicolet, will enlarge its boundaries and will include 
the Argonne forest in Vilas, Oneida and Forest counties, 
the Oconto unit in Oconto and Langlade counties and the 
Mondeaux unit in Taylor county. It will contain 584,174 
acres gross area. Headquarters will be at Rhinelander, 
Wis. The greater part of the forests is cut-over land 
bearing a small amount of virgin timber, some second 
growth timber, and large tracts in need of reforestation. 
About 2,400 acres will be reserved for public land. 


Fear Exhaustion of Supply 


Fearing that the timber supply for industries will be 
exhausted, Gov. A. G. Schmedeman, of Wisconsin, called 
a forestry conference of the Great Lakes region last week, 
attended by conservation experts and federal foresters. 
The forest plan in the lakes states district, he said, is more 
than twenty times the growth. The region is definitely 
facing timber exhaustion by consuming its forest capital 
and destroying its productivity. 

The governor urged a draft of a pact between states and 
the federal government to check destructive exploitation 
of forests, regulate cutting and develop sustained produc- 
tion. The forestry resources of this district offer an im- 
portant source of industrial prosperity, he said. A change 
in forestry administration in Wisconsin will be made, due 
to the resignation of Paul D. Kelleter, state conservation 
director. He expects to assume a federal position. Mr. 
Kelleter has been director since 1929. 


Hearing of a suit of the Hoskin-Morainville Paper Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich., against the Bates Valve lag 
Corporation involving more than a quarter million dollars 
was opened last week in the county circuit court of Me- 
nominee county last week before Judge Frank A. Bell, of 
Negaunee, Mich. The suit probably will require several 
days to complete the testimony. 


Damages Sought 

Damages sought by the Hoskin-Morainville company 
grew out of agreements it is alleged the Bates company 
abrogated after the former had built a bag factory for 
use of the aefendant company with an anticipated steady 
outlet for paper from the plaintiff’s mill. Specifically, the 
Hoskin-Morainville company seeks $3,500 in rent alleged 
due on the bag factory, $7,703.45 for paper delivered to 
the bag company and unpaid for, $7,000 for paper ordered 
and not accepted, $100,000 for loss of business through 
non-acceptance of 5,500 tons of special paper manufac- 
tured for the Bates corporation in the mill with machinery 
added for that specific purpose, $64,000 for an addition 
to the bag factory constructed at the alleged request of 
the bag company, and $100,000 for loss oi increased busi- 
ness allegedly promised as the result of the Hoskin- 
Morainville company’s expenditures on the bag factory. 

The Bates corpofation manufactured no bags in the 
local plant after July, 1931, the testimony showed, and 
when it sought to remove its machinery was stopped by 
attachment proceedings brought by the Hoskin-Morain- 
ville company. 

In its answer, the Bates corporation denies the alleged 
agreements under which the Hoskin-Morainville company 
installed special machinery to care for the bag factory’s 
paper needs and built an addition to the bag factory in 
anticipation of increased business. 

C. R. MacMillan, of New York City, executive vice 
president of the St. Regis Paper Company, holding com- 
pany for the Bates Valve Bag Corporation, was called on 
the stand by the Hoskin-Morainville counsel as an ad- 
verse witness, as were R. B. Maltby, New York, vice 
president of the Bates corporation, and J. E. Cornell, 
Chicago, formerly associated with the Bates corporation. 


News of the Industry 


Organization of a local of the International Union of 
Pulp and Paper Makers has been started among employees 
of mills at Appleton, Wis. A preliminary meeting was 
held last week and a later session is scheduled to complete 
the plans. 

Announcement has been received in Wisconsin circles 
cf the death of John C. Perling, superintendent of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, International 
Falls, Minn. The end came last week after illness with 
typhoid pneumonia. Mr. Perling had been with the Minne- 
sota company for the last twenty years. Prior to that 
time he was employed by the Nekoosa-Edwards Papert 
Company, Nekoosa, Wis. Burial took place at Interna- 
tional Falls. 


Wesley A. Brooks, Wisconsin, a sales representative 
connected with the carbon division of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, died last week at his home at Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 
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Wrapping Paper Merchants Organize in Canada 


E. A. Schofield, of Schofield Paper Co., Halifax, N. S., Heads New Association—C. V. Hodder, 
and N. V. Morrison, of Toronto, Ont., Appointed Secretary-Manager and Treasurer, 
Respectively—Board of Directors Will be Composed of Representatives of Various 
Canadian Provinces 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 11, 1933—Official announce- 
ment was made this week of the organization of the whole- 
sale wrapping paper trade in the greater part of Canada 
under the name of the Wrapping Paper Association of 
Canada, with E, A. Schofield, of the Schofield Paper Com- 
pany, Halifax, N. S., as president, and C. V. Hodder, To- 
ronto, secretary-manager. Mr. Hodder is widely known in 
paper circles, especially in the paper box section, he being 
secretary of the Canadian Paper Box Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation. He will act as secretary of both organizations. 
Other officers of the new organization are H. G. Livings- 
ton, of H. G. Livingston & Co., Toronto, vice-president, 
and N. V. Morrison, of the W. J. Bell Company, Toronto, 
treasurer. The association will take in distributors of 
wrapping paper from the Maritime Provinces and Nova 
Scotia on the east to Port Arthur and Fort William in the 
west and will eventually include the paper bag industry. 
The manufacturing end of the industry operates under the 
name of Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
with S. J. Frame as secretary. The board of directors of 
the distributors’ association will be composed of represent- 
atives of the various provinces and these have not yet been 
selected. 


Provincial Installs New Equipment 


Provingial Paper, Ltd., has been making a number of 
substantial improvements to its Port Arthur mill. These 
are largely concerned with electric steam generation and 
with the modernization of the refuse-burning equipment. 
The new equipment includes two General Electric Com- 
pany’s steam generators and two Westinghouse transform- 
ers. These units are expected to produce sufficient steam 
to replace all steam generation from the present coal- 
fired boilers, with the exception of one unit, which will 
continue to burn mill refuse. The refuse-burning equip- 
ment has been modernized, both with respect to prepara- 
tion of the refuse and also by improvements to the furnace 
itself. The improvements in this class include the installa- 
tion of an air preheater which has been supplied by the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation. 


New Brunswick Paper Plants Active 


According to word from Saint John, woods and mill 
operations of pulp and paper organizations in New Bruns- 
Wich indicate some degree of confidence on the part of 
executives in the industry that the more active conditions 
which have prevailed since the beginning of last summer 
will continue to be in evidence. The Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., report that approximately 5,000 men will be em- 
ployed in the woods this winter and that the amount of 
pulpwood obtained will be enough to keep the Athol sul- 
phite mill and the Edmunston sulphite and groundwood 
mill in operation through 1934. The company will also 
cut for sawmills at half a dozen other provincial points. 
The New Brunswick International Paper Company is em- 
ploying at the present time 705 men on full time, as com- 
pared with 725 men on half time last year, and the pay- 
roll for October this year was more than twice as large 
as that for the same month last year. Production of the 
mill from May to October this year has been 63,000 tons, 
compared with 67,000 tons from May to December last 


year, with the general business outlook bright. Improve- 
ment is noted in the operations of the Bathurst Power 
and Paper Company since September 1. The kraft and 
board and sulphite departments have been running at full 
capacity and news print has also shown up well. The 
Port Royal Pulp and Paper Company at Saint John, 
which purchased the plant of the former Mashwaak Coim- 
pany and reopened it a year ago, has now 200 men em- 
ployed and recently granted an increase in wages.’ The 
company has installed two oil tanks with a total capacity 
of 5,000,000 gallons. The St. George pulp mill was re- 
opened during the summer and is employing 100 hands. 
Paper Box Industry Analysed 

Analysing the condition of the paper box industry in 
Canada, C. V. Hodder, secretary of the Canadian Paper 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, has this to say: 
“We find that the loss of business can be accounted for in 
the decidedly lessened demand for the more extensive type 
of container. Jewelry, cosmetics, the higher priced candy 
and novelty boxes, have been particularly hard hit. On 
the other hand the cheaper types have possibly increased 
in numbers made at least, and the drop in dollars and cents 
volume is almost wholly accounted for by the drop in 
price. Another contributing factor is the influx of many 
more manufacturers. These have been of the smaller type 
box firms and are attributable mainly to the fact that in 
the endeavor to cut overhead, manufacturers discharge a 
certain number of foremen and superintendents, who, be- 
ing unable to get employment elsewhere feel bound to 
enter the field themselves, and this, naturally has had a 
tendency to pull down the price level and has accounted 
for a certain amount of worry.” 


Notes and Jottings of The Trade 


Many members of the wholesale paper trade were pres- 
ent at the November meeting of the Toronto Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen at the Royal York Hotel, at 
which Robert A. Rawsthorne, of the Don Valley Paper 
Mills and the Valleyfield Coated Paper Company, de- 
livered an address on “The Principles of Air-Condition- 
ing” in the use of paper. James Wood, of Rapid Grip, 
Ltd., was re-elected president. 

E. A. Smith, of the Beaver Wood Fibre Company, 
Thorold, Ont., has returned from a business trip through 
the Canadian West. 

Directors of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association met at the Leonard Hotel in St. Catharines, 
Ont., a few days ago and were guests of George Car- 
ruthers of the Interlake Tissue Mills at luncheon, follow- 
ing which they visited the Interlake Mills, Alliance Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Provincial Paper Ltd., plant and the mill 
of the Beaver Wood Fibre Company, all in the same 
vicinity. 

A party of more than 120 chemistry students from 
Ottawa and district visited the Cornwall, Ont. mill of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills under the auspices of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and were given talks on 
the scientific side of paper manufacturing. 

Interlake Tissue Mills Company, Merritton, Ont., had 
an attractive exhibition of light weight papers at the 
Canadian Pacific Exhibition in Vancouver recently. 
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Chicago Paper Market Is Comparatively Dull 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Only Moderately Active—Book Paper Sic. 
tion Rather Listless—News Print Tonnage Moving in Heavier Volume—Kraft Wrap- 
ping Paper Quotations Well Maintained—Paper Board Steady to Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR COPRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., December 9, 1933—The Chicago paper 
market is busy adjusting itself to the provisions of the 
paper code with the hope of having everything in line by 
December 27. No uncertainty exists as far as the price 
situation is concerned, inasmuch as prospective buyers are 
certain to pay higher rather than lower prices if they de- 
lay purchases at the present time. Comparatively slack 
business, however, is keeping the markets fairly dull in 
this section. Commitments have been made until into 
January, for the most part. 

Tissues advanced somewhat in price during the past 
week. The kraft market retained its latest advance of a 
few weeks ago, although demand was slack. Book papers 
were slow and cover paper representatives were working 
with manufacturers in making changes under the code. 
News print tonnage has improved, according to reports, 
but the outlook is dimmed because of unsatisfactory price 
situations which, it is hoped, the code will eliminate. Fine 
papers were in fair demand but, in keeping with other mar- 
kets, seemed to be more or less marking time until the 
first of the year, when final code adjustments are actually 
expected and when buyers will be in the market again. 
Waste papers made little change during the week. The 
board market remained comparatively firm, according to 
reports. 

Waste Material Dealers Protest 


From the offices of the National Association of Waste 
Material Producers at 328 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
comes a strong protest on behalf of producers of waste 
material against proposed rules to limit their freedom of 
action in disposing of waste materials. “Producers of waste 
materials,” says the statement, “are increasingly aware of 
the importance of maintaining open markets for the profit- 
able disposal of their by-products. Consequently, they are 
contesting the movement to compel producers—owners of 
the by-products—to participate in proposed Codes of Fair 
Competition which would hamper their freedom of action 
in finding markets for their waste materials. The Associa- 
tion is not questioning the right of dealers and brokers to 
formulate and enforce any Code which they may get ap- 
proved by the President under the NRA, but the associa- 
tion declares producers are not dealers.” Hence the as- 
sociation is placing its message before the particular lines 
of business from which most waste is purchased—printing, 
paper box manufacturing, envelope manufacturing, news- 
papers, containers, wall paper manufacturing and various 
lines of general business. 

The producers contend that the Code sponsored by trade 
associations of dealers engaged in buying and selling waste 
paper and other lines as defined in the code, is not intended 
to apply to producers and that they have a perfect right 
to dispose of their waste materials profitably in open mar- 
kets—and that such a privilege should not be abridged. 
Three immediate objectives are stated by the association 
as follows: (1) To resist any program formulated which 
would restrict the right of a waste material producer to 
sell his output to his best advantage (2) To formulate a 
program which would require any producer of any salvage 
material to pay the cost of operation of a dealer’s plant, if 


same is not necessary to the producer and (3) To formu- 
late a code (if interests of members can be served iii no 
other way) to be filed with the NRA in Washington which 
will amply protect the waste material producers position 
and preserve to him the right of marketing his goods with- 
out interference of excessive costs. A proposal has been 
submitted to the Government by the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., that modifications in the 
basic code be approved so that producers and non-profit 
organizations are excluded from requirements that apply 
to dealers. 
New Corrugated Fiber Board Plant 


A new corporation, to be engaged in the manufacture 
of corrugated fiber board products, has been organized in 
Chicago. The corporation is to be known as Brunt & Co., 
and will be headed by John Brunt, formerly head of the 
Midwest Box Company and executive vice president of the 
Container Corporation of America and active in the af- 
fairs of the Paperboard Industries Association. Mr. 
Brunt will be the president and treasurer of the new corpo- 
ration which will be located in the Clearing Industrial 
District in a new plant to be completed in January, 1934. 
The plant, on the corner of Newland Avenue and West 
65th street, will contain 65,000 square feet of floor space 
and will be located on a site comprising 81,213 square feet. 
It will be modern in every detail. H. P. Phelps, of the 
Clearing Industrial District, represented the District while 
J. H. Van Vlissingen & Co. represented Brunt & Co. 


News of the Trade 


Present directors and officers of the Paper Foundation, 
a°corporation organized not for profit to develop the pa- 
per exhibit at a Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, are expected to completely wind up their affairs at 
a meeting to be held in Chicago on December 12 at room 
360 in the Conway Building. It is probable that an im- 
portant announcement covering the future of the Founda- 
tion, particularly in relation to paper activity in connec- 
tion with the 1934 edition of the Exposition, will be made 
on that date. 

“It’s Fun to be Fooled but Wizard Removes the Mys- 
tery and Guess,” is the mysterious title of a folder issued 
by Dwight Bros. Paper Company, 626 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, describing the qualities of Wizard Enamel. The 
importance of balance in a coated sheet is perhaps the most 
stressed argument in the convincing broadside. The in- 
side sheet—full size—features a full color illustration of a 
World’s Fair building which helps to convey the message 
covering Wizards qualities in folding, printing surface, 
quality color, balance and price. 

Rags in Paper, Number 51, issued regularly by the Rag 
Content Paper Manufacturers, is creating the usual favor- 
able reaction in the Chicago market. It is, incidentally, the 
seventh of a series which expresses the quality standards 
of American business and contains a forceful message on 
the importance of quality penned by Merlin H. Avyles- 
worth, president of the National Broadcasting Company. 
The direct mail piece does not neglect the motif of the 
folder “an occasional reminder of the importance of 00 
paper from the standpoint of durability, good advertising, 
impressiveness and good taste.” 
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News Print Paper Operations Expand In Canada 


Improvement in Production of News Print Only Part of Steady Progress British North Amer- 
ica is Making Towards Business Recovery—Dominion Bureau of Statistics Review Shows 
October Gain Establishing Relatively High Level 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontrEAL, Que., December 11, 1933—The improve- 
ment which has been noticeable of late in the production 
of news print is only part of a steady but remarkable 
progress which Canada is making towards business re- 
covery. Sir Charles Gordon, the president of Canada’s 
toremost bank, told the shareholders in annual meeting 
assembled on Monday last, that every month since the 
middle of February last, when the low point was reached, 
had been a month of recovery, and in its current review 
of the business situation just issued, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics confirms that statement. 

Basing its analysis of the situation on weighted indexes 
calculated on the monthly average for 1926, corrected 
where necessary for seasonal variation, the Bureau states 
that the index of the volume of business was 88.2 in Oc- 
tober, 1933, the comparable standing in February, the low 
point of the present depression, being 67.0, the gain during 
the intervening eight months being more than 31 per cent. 
This business index is computed from 45 factors in physi- 
cal volume units. The Bureau adds: “The net result of 
the spectacular advance during the second and _ third 
quarters of the present year was that the level of business 
operations from August to October was greater than at 
any time since the latter part of 1931. The decline from 
September 1931, to February 1933, has been entirely coun- 
terbalanced by the rapid recovery of the last eight months.”’ 
The index regarding general employment, based on the 
same form of calculation, was 88.4 on November 1, mark- 
ing a highly satisfactory decline in unemployment. 

Reviewing the various industries, the Bureau remarks 
in regard to forest product industries: “The output of 
news print in October showed a gain over September 
establishing a relatively high level. The total was 191,452 
tons compared with 179,416, the adjusted index moving 
up from 117.5 to 118.3. Wood pulp exports were lower 
at 112,248,000 pounds compared with 126,167,000. <A 
relatively high level was shown by lumber exports, but the 
gain over September was somewhat less than normal for 
the season. The total was 117,404,000 feet compared with 
112,039,000, the adjusted decline being less than 4 per 
cent. The export of shingles was 137,578 squares com- 
pared with 168,689.” 


The Paper Industry in Japan 


J. A. Langley, Canadian Commercial Secretary in Tokio, 
in a report to the Department of Trade and Commerce at 
Ottawa for the benefit of Canadian paper exporters, states 
that the required impetus to the Japanese paper industry 
was furnished by the outbreak of the Great War, when 
supplies of paper from Continental sources were entirely 
cut off. China and other Far Eastern countries were com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for their requirements, and this 
condition was quickly taken advantage of by the Japanese 
manufacturers in an endeavor to extend their export trade. 
With the increased demand thus created both at home and 
in adjacent foreign countries, paper production in Japan 
began to show a steady increase. At the beginning of 1932 
Paper manufacturing companies numbered 163 with an 
agyregate authorized capital of $118,453,225. The concerns 
co:prising the Japanese Paper Manufacturers’ Association 


increased the number of paper-making machines in opera- 
tion in their mills from 53 with a combined width of 4,888 
inches in 1913 to 138 with a combined width of 13,536 
inches in 1932. The consumption of wood pulp during 
this period rose from less than 150,000 tons in 1913 to 
654,798 tons in 1932. The Japanese mills have devoted 
their attention principally to the manufacture of printing 
paper, especially news print, the output of which averages 
annually between 40 and 45 per cent of the total produc- 
tion and reached as high as 50 per cent of the total when 
there were no restrictions on output. Book and other 
papers account for another 25 or 30 per cent, while the 
balance is made up largely of imitation packing and wrap- 
ping, including a small production of kraft. The greatest 
improvement in manufacturing process has taken place in 
the production of heavy wrapping paper. A total of 45 
companies are producing the higher and lower grades of 
pasteboard, including strawboard, with a monthly produc- 
tion capacity of 21,000 tons, which leaves a large surplus 
for export. This industry is operating under a 50 per 
cent curtailment. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., December 11, 1933—The office of the 
New England Paper Merchants Association has been re- 
quested to act as a central clearing house of the paper 
trade for the Emergency Relief Drive. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp., has a holiday display window 
in which is shown a number of items suitable for Christ- 
mas wrappings. <A lighted Christmas tree occupies the 
center of the display. In another section is stationery for 
gift purposes. 

Mr. Libby, of the Claremont Paper Company, Clare- 
mont, N. H., travelling in New England, with head- 
quarters in New York, called on the trade last week. 

Charles J. Browne, of the American Paper Mills Supply 
Institute, has sent a protest to Secretary of Wallace against 
processing tax on paper made of manila rope, bagging, 
kraft, etc. Three grades of paper are subject to the tax. 


Paper Machine Builders Code Signed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 13, 1933—President 
Roosevelt last week signed the code for the paper making 
machine builders industry. It becomes effective on Decem- 
ber 18. 

This code provides a basic 40-hour week, with 10 per 
cent tolerance for maintenance, stock-keeping and shipping 
employees and a 48-hour week permitted for eight weeks 
each six months to care for peak demands. Time and one- 
half is paid for this overtime. Minimum wages are set at 
40 cents an hour for shop employees and $15 a week for 
office help, with certain exceptions in eaeh class. 

Since operating under the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement, employment in the industry has been increased 
50 per cent, more than 1,000 employees having been added. 
Payrolls have been increased proportionately since June 
through wage adjustments. 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Is Marking Time 


Position of Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions Practically Unchanged—Demand for Vavi- 
ous Standard Grades of Paper Only Moderately Active—Quotations Generally Continue 
Steady to Firm—Compensatory JT ax Situation Disturbing Element 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 11, 1933—Jobbers of 
both fine papers and general line of coarse found the past 
week one of quiet, steady business, virtually unchanged 
from the preceding and comparing most favorably with 
the corresponding week of a year ago, considerably behind 
of the anticipations of the summer season, but yet estab- 
lished on so firm and commendable basis that there is com- 
plaint nowhere. While the volume of business which is 
being done is considerably less than that which had been 
anticipated it is probable that the ledgers will show quite 
a satisfactory condition of affairs, particularly for the 
coarse paper trade; for while just a year go this business 
was on the verge of complete demoralization, representa- 
tives of the coarse paper division say that today all the 
abuses which had existed from unfair competition within 
the ranks have been eliminated. 


This conditiofi of affairs indeed was reflected with com- 
plete unanimity of sentiment in the meeting of the coarse 
paper division held on Thursday last in the Benjamin 
Frankiiu Hotel. Under the chairmanship of Butler 
Smythe, representatives of twenty coarse paper houses re- 
ported their presence. Reports were received from all 
the standing commodity committees, and while there ran 
through ail these reports the statement that in mere bulk 
of business there had been a slight falling off from con- 
ditions as they were reported last meeting, yet because of 
the satisfactory basis of doing business these days, condi- 
tions had really improved. The coarse paper trade during 
the early part of the week was considerably disturbed over 
the compensatory tax situation, and most of the houses 
frankly were perplexed over just what their obligations, 
under the Government requirements covering stock on 
hand, were. Through the activity of the division, how- 
ever, it was ascertained that while the law became ef- 
fective as of December first, it was only as regards the 
mills while the thirty day period for necessary adjustment 
exists so far as the distributors are concerned. Meanwhile, 
there has been considerable stiffening of prices in a num- 
ber of the coarse paper lines, particularly in gummed tapes 
and as well in the allied lines of jute and light weight 
cordage. Before the close of the year rather complicated 
inventories will have to be taken in order to comply with 
the Governmental regulations. 

All in the Fine Paper Division are looking forward with 
some concern but considerable interest to the meeting to 
be held this week and at which, in a sense, this division 
will effect a permanent organization. It will be recalled 
that under the plans adopted several months ago, officers 
were chosen to serve until the next annual election. This 
will take place at a meeting of the entire Paper Trade As- 
sociation early in January. Tt is expected that at this 
week’s meeting of the Fine Division, the nominating com- 
mittee will be appointed and that the other divisions will 
take similar attions before the January annual meeting. 
Secretary Balch of the Fine Division said today that quite 
a number of questions of trade importance were pending 
but that he is not in a position to state definitely just which 
of these would be considered. 

The paper stock business is inoving along on even keel 


with hardly a reportable change from the conditions which 
maintained a week ago. For the very cheapest packings 
of commons and mixed, quotations are largely nominal, 
but for the better packings of these common papers and 
for the entire line of soft and hard white shavings and 
other book stock of the better grades, mill prices remain 
unchanged, with their willingness to take virtually all that 
is offered at existing prices—none too high the packers de- 
clare—but with comparatively small volume of stock com- 
ing in. 

Plans of the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Associa- 
tion, Inc. for its Christmas Day celebration on Friday of 
this week at noon in the Rose Room of the Hotel Adelphia 
have been perfected, and the meeting is looked forward to 
as the most important in the year. The particular guests 
will be forty children, selected by the Salvation Army, to 
whom a turkey dinner will be served, and who afterwards 
will be entertained by a live Santa Claus and given sweat- 
ers, caps, toys and oranges. The hotel management will 
turnish its orchestra and decorate the Christmas Tree, and 
Leslie C. Bartlett, of the Eastern Paper Company, vice- 
president, will lead the communal singing. In making an- 
nouncement of the meeting, President George K. Hooper 
says: “This meeting should be the largest and most bene- 
ficial occasion ever held by the Philadelphia Paper and 
Cordage Association. We enjoy friendships in this as- 
sociation that are far more valuable than any benefits de- 
rived from any organization of a commercial nature, and 
I am quite sure we will have a real joy on the 15th. 


N. A. Considine Entertains 


Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania, entertained his guests in part at dinner and after- 
wards at a meeting and travel talk, some one hundred and 
fifty odd interested persons being present, at the Poor 
Richard Club last Friday evening. Mr. Considine exhibit- 
ed many photographs which he had taken in Finland dur- 
ing his last visit there, remaining five days in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun and taking most interesting midnight 
sun pictures. These were supplemented by four moving 
films brought by Miss Nina Strandberg, representing the 
International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women. One of the reels illustrated the cutting of timber, 
its conversion into paper and pulp and its transportation en 
route to Philadelphia. The Finnish Consul General K. F. 
Altio, of New York, made a trip over particularly to see 
the exhibition. 


Start Paper Box Plant at Salt Lake City 


Sait Lake City, Utah, December 9, 1933—With com- 
pletion of the Western Paper Products company’s new 
$100,000 plant at 460 West Fifth South street. The State 
of Utah has one of the most modern paper box factories 
in the west. ; 

The plant, which was built under the direction 0! 
Church P. Castle, president and manager, has 45.100 
square feet of floor space and a capacity of 20 tons of 
paper products daily. 
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December 
Announcement 


Christmas Day 1933. 


To all the “Paper Trade,” 
Everywhere. 


Dear Friends: 


We extend greetings and best wishes for 


Christmas, and prosperity and happiness for 


the New Year. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 


Milts 
MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N.Y. 


“‘Your Paper Is Made in Your Beaters’”’ 
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~ Murray-Waern System of Sulphate and 
Soda Waste Heat Recovery 


By C. L. Durkee! 


rhe D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company of Wausau, 
Wis., announces its latest type of Sulphate and Soda 
Waste Heat Recovery System. It is known as the Murray- 
Waern System, and represents the combined experience 
of the D. J: Murray Manufacturing Company and A. W. 
Waern. The D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company have 
been builders of recovery equipment ever since the build- 
ing of the first kraft mill in the United States, equipment 
used at that time being built by this company. A. W. 
Waern is a widely known consulting engineer, designer 
and operator of pulp mill equipment, having had long 
experience in alkali recovery work, especially. He is the 
inventor of many patents in this line. This combined ex- 
perience of equipment manufacturer and practical operator 
and engineer, has developed a unit of surprising siniplicity 
and efficiency, in many cases utilizing existing equipment. 


where steam was generated and steam production was the 
goal of the new idea. This air distribution greatly in- 
creases chemical reduction as well. ; 
Third, all primary air for the blow-pipes is preheated 
by circulating through the air jacket serving the combined 
purpose of reclaiming the heat radiated from the refrac- 
tory and at the same time cooling it and prolonging iis life. 


Improves Combustion 


Fourth, this preheated air improves combustion, as the 
value of preheated air is well established in power plant 
practice. Radiation loss is eliminated in this manner, A 
very small amount of refractory is used in the new de- 
signs. A special water wall arrangement made this possi- 
ble. For comparisons, the refractory has been reduced 
practically 75 per cent over other types. The whole of 
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TypicAL Sime ELEVATION OF MURRAY-WAERN WASTE HEAT RECOVERY UNIT 


The criticism directed toward the old type of recovery 
unit, namely, smelter, rotary, boiler and disc evaporator 
type, was warranted as they were built previous to the 
development of the Murray-Waern System. While chemi- 
cal reduction of this old type of unit could never be ques- 
tioned its utilization of the heat value in the black ash 
could. Several equipment patents for efficient utilization 
of this heat by controlling certain factors of combustion 
have been acquired by the D. J. Murray Manufacturing 
Company and these with others were utilized to remove 
the only objectional features of the rotary equipped units. 
Increased Efficiency and Reduced Maintenance 

Special consideration was first given the smelter with an 
idea of increased efficiency and reducing maintenance. A 
special type of patented round, air-jacketed smelter with 
a sloping bottom was developed for several obvious 
reasons : 

First, round construction preventing bulging of brick 
work, all strains being outward against the shell. 

Second, a more uniform air distribution throughout the 
fuel bed was possible. This being of special importance 


2D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis. 


the smelter comprises an independent, self-contained steam 
generator, full advantage being taken of all radiant heat 
for steam immediately at the smelter. Former units con- 
tained considerable portions of no pressure water cooled 
surface, at the expense of the steam production. All new 
designs on which patents have been applied for have all 
exposed surfaces generating steam at working pressure. 
The blow-pipes being practically the only surfaces not 
devoted to steam production a method has been de- 
veloped to convert this heat into steam as well. 


Can Be Installed in Any Recovery Unit 


The feature of this smelter boiler arrangement is that 
it can be installed in any recovery unit now using a smelter, 
the refractory costs can be materially reduced while at the 
same time very good steam production is obtained from tt. 
In this manner steam can be produced at the smelter 
instead of making it absolutely necessary to install the 
large main boiler after the rotary, although to receive all 
the benefits possible from the heat, the large main boiler 
should be installed as well for the ratio between smelter 
and boiler is approximately as follows: 30 per cent of the 
total steam available from the fuel is now produced in the 
smelter and 70 per ccat in the main boiler. When the 
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How the Jones Bag Company 


overcame Side Seam Competition 


They installed the new S &% W straight line tuber. It made possible 
greatly increased quality at normal replacement cost. 

Their competitors, with equipment now made obsolete, could not 
match the new Jones Company product with its accurate register 
and more even seams. 

Jones Bag Company (and it could easily be your firm) widened 
their share of the paper bag market through these modernizing fea- 
tures of the new S & W tuber: electric eye control that gives an even 
seam regardless of unevenly wound or badly dished rolls ; seam varia- 
tions held to less than 1/16”; speeds stepped up to 800’ per minute 
and more. Complete information will be sent on request. 


Tuts is the new S & W 
straight line tuber. Tubers 
are made on this machine in 
lengths from 9” to 44”; 
widths 5¥,” to 14”. With the 
electric eye control it auto- 
matically produces accurately 
registered bags from previ- 
ously printed paper rolls. 


*Name fictitious—could be any manufacturer using this new S & W. 


SMITH & phncepeaianialeaen 


Manufacturing 


PLANT AND 


* 


me company 


OFFICES AT 


100 
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saving on refractories and value of steam from this new 
type is considered, it presents great possibilities. 

Another feature is that a customer may now install 
steam producing equipment progressively ; for instance, he 
may first install the smelter boiler and then follow as 
quickly as is desirable in the future with installation of 
the large main boiler, thus in the meantime he has received 
the benefits from the smelter boiler and it has undoubtedly 
paid for itself several times over. The main boiler can 
then be added whenever desired. This new type smelter 
can be justified from the saving either refractory or steam 
alone and is a direct advance over the old style water 
cooled devices used to reduce refractory maintenance or 
requirements also. Hot water is of little value when 
equivalent steam can be produced with the new smelter. 


To Insure Complete Combustion 


To insure complete combustion a special patented water 
cooled type seal between the smelter and rotary was de- 
veloped, to effectively seal off this connection from the 
large volumes of excess air that always ruined combustion 
on the older types. Large openings were necessary on the 
old types for the ash to fall on the floor and be conveyed 
to the smelter. On the new design the ash goes through 
directly over the closed seal apparatus directly into the 
center of the furnace, eliminating any handling or con- 
veying of any kind. This has made possible the absolute 
sealing of the smelter to the rotary and also completed the 
control of the factors of combustion. It has eliminated 
dirt and labor as well as power and maintenance especially 
where mechanical devices were formerly used to handle 
the black ash. The seal arrangement is built so that it 
requires practically no attention or maintenance and should 
last indefinitely. By sealing off the rotary and smelter and 
by improving the smelter design, etc., efficiency to steam 
exceeding all expectations, was the result. 


Special attention was given the main boiler design also, 
and the new designs are adapted to high pressure opera- 
tion (500 Ibs. plus 100 deg. super heat) equally as well as 
any other method. The newest type boilers do not require 
any more attention operating on waste heat than those in 
the regular power plant do on stokers, soot blowers being 
operated at about the same intervals. In certain cases an 


economizer may be used to advantage, local conditions , 


governing, of course. All controls for the entire recovery 
unit are centralized on a main control panel at the finger- 
tips of the operator. The items controlled from the panel 
are draft, air, liquor feed, temperature, etc. 


Special Type of Disc Evaporator 


A special type of patented disc evaporator is used that 
differs from regular types in that it is a special baffle 
wheel scrubber circulating type that has high efficiency 
both as a chemical catcher or trap and an evaporator as 
well. In operation the baffle wheel revolves picking up 
quantities of liquor and cascading from baffle to baffle 
forming a dense rain of liquor through which the gases 
must pass, at the same time they are being deflected or 
baffled from plate to plate. These right angle turns and 
intimate contact of liquor and gases greatly increase the 
evaporation thus saving large quantities of steam, Chemi- 
cal dust losses are likewise greatly reduced. The circu- 
lation speed keeps the disc tank clean and mixes the liquor 
into a uniform consistency at all times. The machine is 
ruggedly constructed and those in operation have been run 
long periods without any attention other than oiling. 

The liquor is fed by a special metering positive liquor 
feed pump controlled from the main control panel by the 
operator. A special metering device for salt cake has been 
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machine meters the salt cake which is mixed with the b'ack 
liquor before it is sent to the rotary. 


Power Consumption 


Total power consumed by a 50 ton unit, would be 40 hp., 
this being ample for the rotary, disc evaporater, lijuor 
pump and exhaust fan. Blow pipe air is omitted as that is 
required on all types of units. 

In actual operation the unit has produced approximately 
10,000 Ibs. of steam per ton of pulp and equivalent to an 
additional 1500 lbs. of steam from hot water from the 
cooling devices. The new type unit has all this hot water 
converted into steam and from figures from actual test 
runs at least 11,000 lbs. of steam per ton of pulp should 
be obtainable. 

Reduction to chemical has been as high as 97 per cent 
over long periods of time. The liquor density required 
for good operation delivered to the unit is very moderate 
and is well adapted to low pressure evaporation. 24 deg. 
Be. liquor at 180 deg. F. is sufficient for good operation. 
46 per cent to 48 per cent solids would be ample. 


Installations Prove Claims 


Several units nominally known as 50 ton units have 
been in operation over a long period of time so the equip- 
ment has proven itself. It is interesting to note that pro- 
ductions up to 70 tons are being made from some of our 
50 ton units. One of the very latest type units has just 
been delivered to a prominent pulp manufacturer, This 
unit is rated a 100 ton unit, but probably has a reserve 
capacity much the same as the 50 ton unit proved to have. 
The steam pressure will be 500 Ibs. at 100 deg. superheat. 
This unit is expected to go into production very shortly. 

We now have a unit in many cases utilizing existing 
equipment or even if new equipment is used a unit that 
can be put in at nominal cost giving a quick return on the 
investment and most important of all, its simplicity of 
operation and efficiency both to chemical and to steam are 
excellent. Its success has already been assured by the ac- 
ceptance of several leading pulp manufacturers. 


Improved G. E. Pressure Governors 


An improved line of pressure governors, designated as 
type CR2922, has been developed by thé General Electric 


Although these governors are especially 
adapted for pumping station service, they can be readily 
used in industrial processes where it is desired to main- 
t2in a predetermined pressure. The scale of these new 
governors can be furnished to read water heads in feet 
instead of the usual pounds per square inch. 

Adjustments can be made on the governors between the 
limits of 20 to 80 per cent of the full scale rating. The 
maximum differential is 60 per cent and the minimum is 
2 per cent of the full scale rating. Accuracy at a setting 
is 1 per cent of the full scale. 


New Link-Belt Catalog 


A new illustrated catalog has been completed by Link- 
Belt Company, 519 North Holmes Avenue, Indianapolis, 
on flexible shaft-couplings. Three different types are 
tabulated and priced, with special emphasis on type “RC” 
which employs Link Belt Silverlink Roller Chain for flex- 
ibly connecting the two toothed coupling halves. Both 
revolving and stationary types of automatic-lubricating 
casings are included. 

The selection of the right coupling for the work is made 
easy by a series of conveniently arranged tables. A copy 
of the new book is available to anyone requesting it on 
business letterhead. 
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The grit size, grade (bond-hardness) , and porosity 
of Norton Pulpstones can be selected to meet the 
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Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., December 11, 1933—Paper wholesalers 
in Boston and vicinity sold a fair volume of merchandise 
during the week. The market is notably fair for fine pa- 
pers for this time of the year. There is usually not a 
great deal of buying around the middle of December, but 
the paper trade and the paper stock trade looks forward 
with much optimism to 1934. Many public works are now 
gettmg under way, and with a large expenditure of public 
money and more industrial concerns increasing their ac- 
tivity, sooner or later the upturn is bound to spread to 
paper. The paper industry was one of the last to feel 
the effects of the depression and it may be the last to re- 
cover entirely. The wrapping paper division is proceed- 
ing along on a fairly low level, somewhat spotty, although 
better than a year ago. Compared with August, however, 
business is slow in wrapping paper. 

Some of the manufacturers are marking up their prices, 
due to increased costs of production with the operation of 
the NRA. At the New England office of one prominent 
manufacturer it was stated that adjustments of prices were 
being made in cover papers, vellums, weddings and text 
papers, which will average higher. Mill prices of bonds, 
ledgers, writings and tissues are also advancing. Jobbers 
are waiting for values to be stabilized and when they are, 
merchants will be able to have catalogues printed to send 
out to customers. 

The box board market is all that can be expected at this 
season of the year. Values continue at the same levels, 
with filled news at 45.00 to 50.00 and chip board at 42.50 
to 47.00. 

The paper stock market was rather quiet, with mills, as 
usual at this period of the year, showing a tendency to 
buy only what is actually needed, the manufacturers not 
wishing to have a big inventory. In connection with ma- 
terial from abroad, when the foreign exchange is stabilized 
and importers know definitely what merchandise will cost, 
an impetus will be given to business. Old papers, with one 
exception, remain at the same prices. The big mills are 
paying .20 to .25 for mixed papers f.o.b., Boston, and .37% 
to .42%4 for old newspapers. From 1.75 to 2.00 was paid 
for No. 1 soft white shavings, a decline from 2.10. The 
price of foreign manila rope advanced to 2.50 from 2.25. 
Domestic manila rope remained at 2.50. Transmission 
rope has advanced to 1.60 from 1.50, but heavy baling bag- 
ging declined to 1.40 to 1.50 from 1.50 to 1.60. New dom- 
estic rags were somewhat inactive, with prices unquotably 
changed. In old domestic rags a similar inactivity pre- 
vailed, although white No. 1 miscellaneous advanced to 
2.00 to 2.25 from 2.00. In foreign rags new white shirt 
‘cuttings went down to 5.50 to 6.00 from 5.50 to 6.50. 


Duriron Co. to Hold Sales Convention 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, December 11, 1933—With a new line of 
acid and caustic pumps ready for exhibition, the Duriron 
Company, of Dayton, will hold a convention of branch 
managers and New York salesmen in connection with the 
14th Annual Exposition of the Chemical Industries in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, next week. 

Colonel M. W. Smith and Dwight Spofford, division 
sales manager and advertising manager, respectively, left 
last Thursday for New York to arrange the company’s 
display at the show, which opens today. 

W. H. Scott, general sales manager; M. L. Bettcher, 
general superintendent, and O. Jacobson, chief engineer, 
are attending the show and convention. 
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New Cameron High Speed Slitter 


Cost reduction equipment was never so vitally needed 
as at present and in the design of a new high speed sliti cr, 
the Cameron Machine Company has done its part of pvo- 
viding the paper industry with a machine which will heip 
to increase profits. 

The machine is designed as the New Camachine Type 


New Tyre Cutters USep WITH MACHINE ILLUSTRATED 


10-5. It is all roller bearing equipped, including roller 
bearing outboard drive. It operates at a speed of 1,500 
feet per minute, handling all kinds of plain, waxed, 
gummed and coated papers. 

The machine employs new style sharp slitter units, 
which may be spaced to widths from % inch and upward 
which insures a clean cut and greater accuracy. 

Other new features are a quick riding roller lift and a 
system of counterweights, which automatically decrease 
pressure on the rewound roll as it grows in size and 
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Type 10-5 


New CAMACHINE SLITTER, 


weight. The finished rolls may be of any diameter up to 
30 inches. 

In the last few months more than twenty of these ma- 
chines have been put in operation, one firm alone ordering 
ten at one time. Reports state that a 50 to 100 per cent 
increase of production over earlier types of slitters 1s 
possible with this equipment. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Makes Good Report 


The A, P. W. Paper Company, of Albany, N. Y., Inc, 
reports for the quarter ended September 30, 1933, net 
profit of $89,561 after interest, depreciation, etc., equiva- 
lent to 57 cents a share on 158,126 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock. This compares with $47,347 or 30 cents a 
share on 156,000 shares in September quarter of 1932. 
Net sales totaled $877,976 against $701,394. The com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends on June 30. 
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Indianapolis Demand Expands 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 11, 1933—While busi- 
ness shows a very gradual expansion in some lines, the 
local paper trade is beginning to look toward the inven- 
tory period. From all indications, inventory won’t take 
any more time than last year, for stocks have been held 
remarkably low and there is no disposition for anything 
but hand to mouth buying. Mill interests in the state 
believe jobbers and the ultimate consumer will have to 
be forced into carrying adequate stocks, if this can be 
done, which some doubt. 

The local paper jobbers are looking forward to some 
contract business after the Christmas holidays. Right now 
virtually every tax unit in the state is advertising for 
printing bids for the coming year and the jobbers are 
keeping close watch to see what printers are successful. 
The state itself has just awarded printing contracts for 
the next two years which amount to many thousand dollars. 

One encouraging feature during the past month or two, 
according to local jobbers is the easing of the credit situa- 
tion. During the bank debacle of last spring Indiana 
suffered as much and probably more than many states. 
There were large communities without banking facilities 
of any description. Paper consumers had thousands of 
dollars tied up and a lot of this still is tied up. But the 
consumers are becoming able to operate more freely again 
and hundreds are being granted limited credit that for- 
merly paid on the line when merchandise was delivered. 

No marked changes were made last week in quotations. 
Fine papers seem a trifle firmer with demand about the 
same. Demand for holiday specialties is about over from 
the manufacturing and jobbing point of view, but the sea- 
son has been better than last year which has lent encour- 
agement to the trade. The jobbers of paper bags and 
wrapping papers report an increase over last year with a 
rather steady expansion expected to continue as it has 
during the last four months. 


Caslon Sales Contest in New York 


The Caslon New Deal Sales Contest, a competition 
among distributors of Caslon Papers in New York City, 
finished with the Whitaker Paper Company organization 
at the top. The Whitaker Paper Company has been pre- 
sented with the New York Caslon Agents Cup! J. H. 
Gilbert and his men made a remarkable record to nose out 
Conrow Brothers, Marquardt & Co., Seymour Paper Com- 
pany and Vernon Brothers. 

C. W. Hollandale, Caslon sales promotion manager in 
New York, reports an increase in Caslon sales for the 
New York territory far beyond expectation. Said Mr. 
Hollandale, “This contest has been a great success, both 
from the standpoint of new accounts opened and actual 
tonnage sold. We congratulate the Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany as the winner and extend our appreciation to Con- 
row Brothers, Marquardt & Co., Seymour Paper Company 
and Vernon Brothers for their splendid efforts. Competi- 
tion was so close that the winner was not determined until 
the final day of the contest.” 

The Caslon Mill cooperated with their agents by estab- 
lishing a sales promotion office in New York. Daily bul- 
letins were forwarded each salesman participating in the 
contest. Publication advertising, a comprehensive direct 
mail program to printers and consumers, plus personal 
promotion on the part of N. V. Ventriss and C. W. Hol- 
landale of the Caslon Mill aided Caslon agent salesmen in 
their efforts to secure Caslon orders. 

An individual competition between salesmen to deter- 
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mine the best Caslon salesman in New York City during 
the period of the contest was another feature. This signal 
honor was won by C. H. Mortimer, of the Whitaker Paper 
Company. Mr. Mortimer has been presented a fine watch, 
with the compliments of H. J. Miner, general sales man- 
ager for Caslon Papers. 

This individual competition developed into a stirring 
battle between C. H. Leissler, A, J. Berman and C. H, 
Mortimer. A great spurt by Mortimer during the last 
few days of the contest brought him home in front. 

So much interest and competitive spirit developed among 
Caslon salesmen that another contest is under way. Early 
reports indicate new Caslon Sales peaks will be established, 


Bids in Government Paper 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., December 13, 1933—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids for 
38,200 pounds of white index paper: Prudential Manufac- 
turing Company, at 8.67c per pound; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 9c; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 8.67c; 
and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.65c. 

For 108,000 pounds of white mimeograph paper: Dill & 
Collins, Inc., 5.5¢c per pound; Bryant Paper Company, 
4.8c; Old Dominion Paper Company, 6.029c; Aetna Paper 
Company, 4.57c; Whitaker Paper Company, 4.365c; Dob- 
ler & Mudge, 5.82c; Reese & Reese, Inc., 6.13c; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 5.79c; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 5.68c. 

For 10,000 sheets of gray photo mount board: Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, $43.10 per M sheets and $48.21; 
Reese & Reese, Inc., $42.42; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$42.00; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $46.20; Milton 
Bradley Company, $46.40; Charles G. Stott & Company, 
Inc., $45.97; M. S. Ginn & Company, $48.30; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, $42.00; Old Dominion 
Paper Co., $48.24; and George F. Muth & Co., $46.40. 

The Government Printing Office has received the fol- 
lowing bids for 117,600 pounds of 25 per cent rag mimeo- 
graph paper: Perkins-Goodwin Company, at 5.095c per 
pound ; Prudential Manufacturing Company, 4.88c ; Dill & 
Collins, Inc., 6.2c; Corril A. Hubbard, 6.25c; Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, 10.289c; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 7c; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 7.9c ; Whit- 
aker Paper Company, 7.1c. 

For 2,000 pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft paper: Cau- 
thorne Paper Company, Inc., at 7.94c per pound; Reese & 
Reese, Inc., 8.6c; Lindemeyr Paper Company, 9.2c; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., 8.663c less 2 per 
cent; Whitaker Paper Company, 11.05c, and 9.05c; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 8.99c; Milton Paper Company, 
12.5c less 2 per cent; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
8.58c; and W. L. Jones, Inc., 9.5c¢ less 1 per cent. 

For 300,000 sheets of white gummed paper: Cauthorne 
Paper Company, $4.53 per M sheets ; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, $4.74; Paper Manufacturers Company, $7.00; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $5.06; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, $7.00, $7.40, $5.88 and $5.90; Virginia 
Paper Company, $4.80 and $4.30. 


Suspect News Print Dumping 


WasuincrTon, D. C., December 13, 1933—The Customs 
Bureau here has just announced that the Acting Ap- 
praiser of Merchandise at San Diego, Cal., has issued a 
notice of suspected dumping under the provisions of the 
Antidumping Act in the case of news print paper trom 
Canada. 
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Complete News Print Investigation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 13, 1933—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has completed its general in- 
vestigation of rates on news print paper, in carloads, from 
producing and shipping points in official territory, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota and Canada (in so far as the 
transportation takes place within the United States) to 
destinations in official and southern territories and in IIli- 
nois and to Lake Michigan ports in Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings. 

The Commission, on consideration of the proposed in- 
creased joint rates and in some cases of cancellation of 
joint rates from Canada to the territories described and to 
western trunk line territory, has the following to say in its 
syllabus in its lengthy decision in this case: 

1. Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates prescribed for 
application from mills in official territory, exclusive of 
Appleton, Combined Locks and Kimberly, Wis., to the en- 
tire territory of destination covered by our orders and 
from mills in western trunk-line territory, including Ap- 
pleton, Combined Locks and Kimberly, to said territory 
east of the Illinois points to which reasonable rates from 
those mills were prescribed in Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company v. N. P. Ry. Company, 66 I. C. C. 571, 
fat. C..C. 003. 

2. Increases in rates prescribed in Minnesota and On- 
‘ario Paper Company, v. N. P. Ry. Company supra, from 
western trunk-line mills to destinations in Illinois found 
not warranted. 

3. Carriers permitted to file revised joint international 
rates in harmony with the domestic adjustments pre- 
scribed. 

4. Rates from Ottawa, Ont., to Brockton, Mass., and 
from Charleston, S. C.. to Columbia, S. C., applicable on 
imported news print, found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

5. Rates from origins in New York, New England, and 
Canada to New York, N. Y., and nearby points in New 
York and New Jersey; from Gilman, Vt., to destinations 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and from International 
Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances, Kenora, and Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., to Nashville, Tenn., found not unreasonable, 
and _— alleged not unduly prejudicial. Complaints dis- 
missed, 


E. A. Hall Jr. Opens Cincinnati Office 


Edgar A. Hall, Jr., has opened an office in the First 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of representing a number of paper mills manufac- 
turing non-conflicting grades of paper. Mr. Hall will 
offer these products exclusively to the better paper mer- 
chants and converters in Ohio and adjacent states. 

In resigning as assistant sales manager of Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Inc., Mr. Hall was motivated only by a 
desire to attain an ambition of many years, to own his 
own business. Both principles in this relationship express 
genuine regret at its severence. 

_ Until a successor for Mr. Hall is appointed, he will con- 
tinue to represent Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., in ad- 
dition to representing the other mills with whom he has 
sales agreements, part of which includes an understanding 
that the mills shall do their own invoicing. 

An announcement of the mills represented will be made 
at a later date. 

Mr. Hall states that he will accept all business communi- 
cations of a business nature so urgent as to require the 
tse of telephone or telegraph service, charges collect. 
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Rockwood Vertical Drive Base 


The Rockwood Vertical Drive Base, made by the Rock- 
wood Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., elimi- 
nates belt slip and loss of pulley speed by providing for 
and maintaining correct belt tension on both pulleys. It 
differs from the standard horizontal drive base in that the 
force producing belt tension is derived from coiled springs 
rather than from the weight of the motor. Otherwise in 
both principle and operation it is much the same. 

When the motor is located above the driven pulley, the 
springs are adjusted to support the entire motor weight 
plus the necessary belt tension. 

When the motor is located below the driven pulley, the 
springs are adjusted to support only that portion of the 
motor’s weight not needed to provide belt tension. 

Thus the belt tension may be accurately and quickly 
established by the machine operator, and may be instantly 
changed to accommodate different operating loads as often 
as desired. This adjustment is made merely by turning 
the two nuts at the ends of the coil-spring rods. 

To. simplify location of motor relative to belt length at 
time of installation and to provide adjustment for elon- 
gation of belt in service, the pivot shaft is movable verti- 
cally, by means of convenient adjusting screws as shown. 
This vertical adjustment for belt stretch, and the aid 
which the screws provide in securing alignment of the two 
pulleys so the belt will track, are two valuable features 
not found in any other vertical drive. They are unique 
and exclusive with the Rockwood Vertical Drive. 

That the belt tension is very readily and quickly ad- 
justable for any load is of utmost importance. Some 
machines, such as lathes, drill presses and grinders, operate 
under widely varying loads depending on the class of work 
the operator is doing. For such machines it is undesir- 
able to keep the belt tension constant. 

High belt tension, established to take care of heaviest 
tool cuts, will be excessive for light cuts, and the belt and 
bearings will suffer from the needless tension. 

Low belt tension, established for lighter operation, will 
be inadequate for heavier work, and the capacity of the 
machine will be crippled by belt slippage and inadequate 
driving power. 

The Rockwood Vertical Drive permits the machine 
operator to make quick, easy adjustment of the belt tension 
to match each change in work. The change in belt ten- 
sion, for heavier or for lighter cuts, is made in a few sec- 
onds simply by turning the nuts on the ends of the coil- 
spring rods. For piece work operators, or where maxi- 
mum output is desired, you can see how important this is. 
This modern improvement gives a new standard of drive 
performance for motor driven machines. 


Spaulding Co. To Start Mill at Newberg 


PortLaNnD, Ore., December 9, 1933.—The Spaulding 
Pulp & Paper Company plant at Newberg, idle for the last 
two years, will resume operation about January 20, it was 
announced here last week. Repair crews have started work 
and approximately $10,000 will be spent in repairs and re- 
modeling. 

The plant will employ about 70 men, practically all of 
them residents of Newberg and vicinity and many of 
whom are old employees of the company. The mill will 
operate on a 40-hour week. 

The mill has a capacity of 1500 tons of pulp a month, 
the output being under contract for the Japanese market 
and will move through this port. Financing of the venture 
was announced as having been completed. J. C. Compton 
of McMinnville is president of the company. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


Construction News 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Paper Products Corpo- 
ration, 5800 Domine street, manufacturer of corrugated 
paper boxes and containers, is planning an expansion pro- 
gram, with installation of equipment to provide increase 
of about 50 per cent in present output. Work is sched- 
uled to be completed early in 1934. Seymour Franklin 
is president. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, Forest street, manufacturer of abra- 
sive papers, granular roofing sheets, etc., has completed 
plans for alterations and improvements in several build- 
ings at plant, and will place work under way at once. No 
estimate of cost announced. General contract has been 
let to William Murphy & Son, New York Life Building, 
city. Toltz, King & Day, Inc., Pioneer Building, St. Paul, 
is architect. As recently reported in these columns, com- 
pany has plans for new one-story addition to branch plant 
at Wausau, Wis. Contract has been awarded to contractor 
noted, and same architect prepared plans. 

Baltimore, Md.—Matthews Brothers, 115 Hopkins 
place, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, are 
planning rebuilding of portion of five-story plant, recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss reported at close to $200,000, 
with machinery, latter representing over $75,000 of total. 
W. A. Matthews is general manager. 

Highland Park, N. J.—The Cronk Box Corporation, 
Highland Park, near New Brunswick, recently organized 
with capital of $50,000, is reported planning operation of 
local plant for manufacture of corrugated boxes and other 
containers. Incorporators of new company are H. Rich- 
ard Segoine and Percy L. Van Nuis, 238 Cleveland avenue, 
Highland Park. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—Fire, November 27, dam:u:red two 
buildings at local Milo Paper Mills of John T. Andr.ws 
& Company, Inc. Official estimate of loss has not been 
announced. It is proposed to replace damage at early 
date. 

Amcelle, Md.—The Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Amcelle, near Cumberland, Md.; manufacturer of 
cellulose rayon products, has plans under way for new 
additions to local mill, comprising extensions to present 
Mill No. 3, for large increase in present output. Program 
is estimated to cost close to $500,000, with equipment, and 
will be placed in progress at early date. It is expected to 
provide facilities for employment of about 3500 additional 
operatives. Company headquarters are at 180 Madison 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Peoria, Ill—The Container Corporation of America, 
111 West Washington street, Chicago, IIl., manufacturer 
of folding cartons and other paper boxes and containers, 
is considering establishment of a new branch plant at or 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
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near Peoria, to be used primarily for production of con- 
tainers for liquor shipments. Surveys for project are un- 
der way. W. P. Paepcke is president. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Franklin Paper Company, Inc., 
has leased a floor in the building at 141 Swan street, and 
will occupy for storage and distributing service, and local 
headquarters. 

New York, N. Y.—During the past six montlis the 
International Paper Company, 220 East Forty-second 
street, has increased working forces at its different mills, 
including Canadian plants, about 25 per cent, or from 10,- 
743 to 13,468 operatives, with corresponding advance in 
production. Present mill capacities will be maintained for 
an indefinite period. During the period noted, company 
has also made two wage increases, in July and October, 
respectively. 

Boston, Mass.—The Liberty Paper Box Company 
has been organized by Ellis H. Russell and M. Sidman, 31 
Mallon road, Dorchester, Boston, and is said to be plan- 
ning early operation of a local plant for the manufacture 
of paper boxes and containers. 

New York, N. Y.—The Perfect Carton Opener Sales 
Corporation, recently chartered with capital of $10,000, to 
manufacture special carton products, openers, etc., has 
leased space in the Starrett Lehigh Building, West 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, and Eleventh 
avenue, and will occupy at once for new plant. 

Evansville, Ind.—Fire recently damaged portion of 
mill of Ferdinand Funke Sons Company, West Ohio 
street. No official estimate of loss has been announced, 
but is reported as slight. The damage will be replaced. 

New York, N. Y.—Allan & Gray, 30 West Fifteenth 
street, paper and cardboard products, have leased space 
in building at 18-22 West Twentieth street, totaling about 
26,000 square feet, and will occupy for new storage and 
distribution, and sales headquarters. 

Kankakee, Ill—The Fibre Drum Corporation, Sheri- 
dan street and Stoddard place, recently formed with capt- 
tal of 2500 shares of stock, no par value, plans operation 
of local plant for manufacture of fibre products. New 
company is headed by T. E. and C. O. Shultz. 

Chicago, Ill.—Allen & Company, 205 West Monroe 
street, paper products, have leased a floor in the building at 
318 West Washington street, and will remove to that lo- 
cation, for new storage and distributing quarters, and gen- 
eral sales offices. 

Auckland, New Zealand—The Timberlands Wood 
Pulp, Ltd., Auckland, has recently engaged L, A. De- 
Guerre, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., paper mill engineer, to 
prepare plans for a new pulp and paper mill said to be the 
first ever constructed in that country. Plant will consist of 
several units for large initial capicity, with power house, 
filtration plant, machine shop and other mechanical struc- 
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tures. It is estimated to cost $3,000,000, with machinery. 
Mr. DeGuerre has recently left for Auckland, to person- 
ally supervise program, and is expected to be at that place 
for a number of months. 

Tokyo, Japan—The Fuju Spinning Company, identi- 
fied with the Mitsubishi interests, Tokyo, has preliminary 
plans under way for construction of a new cellulose rayon 
mill on large tract of land at Nigata Prefecture, where 
electric power supply and water facilities are available. 
New mill will comprise several main operating units, with 
number of auxiliary buildings, including large power sub- 
station and chemical works. It is proposed to secure pulp 
requirements from a source in North Manchuria and sup- 
ply of such raw material will be arranged at early date. 
Plant will have an initial capacity of about 5 tons per day, 
of which approximately 1% tons will be staple fibre. It 
is expected to begin work early next spring and have the 
first units ready for service by the close of the year. En- 
tire project will cost about 20,000,000 yen, approximately 
$6,200,000, with equipment. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Barclay Tissue Corporation 
has been chartered with capital of 200 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in tissue and other 
paper stocks. The incorporators are Herman C. Biegel 
and William Esbitt, 52 William street, New York. 

Boston, Mass.—The Great Eastern Label Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of 2000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture paper labels and kin- 
dred paper goods. Earle I. Brown is president, and John 
E. Zurek, 43 Tremont street, Boston, treasurer and rep- 
resentative. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Franklin Paper Service, Inc., 
has been incorporated with capital of 250 shares: of stock, 
no par value, as an interest of the Central Ohio Paper 
Company, 220 North Fifth street, city. The incorporators 
include Walter F. Browne and H. K. Righter. 

Chicago, Ill—The Associated Paper Products Com- 
pany, 226 South Wabash avenue, has been incorporated 
with capital of 12 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in 
paper goods of various kinds. The incorporators are 
Louis H. Kahn and Carleton R. Switzer. 

Boston, Mass.—The Shawmut Paper Company, 72 
Broad street, has filed notice of organization to deal in 
paper products of various kinds. New company is headed 
by Henry H. Deitchman and Albert W. Morgan. 


A New Napkin Folder 


_ A new napkin folder, known as the New Super “4,” 
is announced to the trade this month by Paper Converting 
Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis. The production speed of 
this new folder is guaranteed at 1300 quarterfolded nap- 
kins per minute, which the manufacturer points out, is the 
speed at which the machine will perform efficiently and 
economically. 

As announced the advantages of this folder are just 
what converting plants are looking for today in equip- 
ment-labor cost of only one operator; half the number of 
Jumbo roll changes; no cutting troubles; less floor space; 
positive register; different counts in each magazine; con- 
venient delivery and perfect folding; two inch range of 
adjustability from 12 to 14 inches. The simplicity in 
operation is such to insure long life and economical up- 
keep. There are no cams, no grippers, no tuckers and no 
band saws. It is built entirely with the simple rotary mo- 


tion \ith a minimum of moving parts; hence its economy 
of operation. 
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This new machine has a positive shear cut, which is the 
result of several years experimenting to find a really 
simple and efficient cutting means. The stationary bar 
shear arrangement is what many plant operators have 
wanted on a folding machine. A good clean cut, so silent 
in its operation that it can hardly be heard as the machine 
turns over, this is a true shear cut. The stationary knife 
is set at a slight angle. As the cooperating shear knife in 
the roll rubs against it with the paper web between the 
action is similar to a shear. Cutting troubles are elimi- 
nated with this new shear development, according to the 
manufacturer. 

As on all quarterfolders made by The Paper Converting 


—)! 


New Super “4 NAPKIN FOLDER 


Machine Company, this new folder can be furnished with 
embossing, die inking and printing equipment; also with 
double counter and marker means so that a different count 
can be secured in each magazine. This is decidedly a ma- 
chine designed and built for constant production. 


COAST SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 
(Continued from page 13) 


sibility of government directly upon the individual, thereby 
making more necessary than ever co-ordinated group 
action. He stressed the value of gatherings, such as the 
Longview meeting, for the good accomplished in the ex- 
change of information, in the building of social contact, in 
the broadening of vision. 

Mr. Wolf expressed a strong belief that the present 
national administration was headed in the right direction 
in its efforts to work up and out of the vicious depression 
and urged unity and support of the Roosevelt policies. 
The remarks were appiauded vigorously, 

One of the evening entertainment features was a skit 
presented by several women in which a very sick Mrs. 
Paper Industry was operated on for removal of a de- 
pression. The very capable physician(ess) performed 
miracles by removing china plates, metal table ware, 
wooden boxes, and substituting therefore paper products, 
first anesthetizing the patient by opening a window to 
admit “some ozone from the Longview Fibre Company’s 
kraft mill.” 

A number of industrial exhibits and a movie were pre- 
sented, adding to the educational features of the Superin- 
tendents’ first Pacific Coast meeting. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


October exports of paper base stocks were valued at 
$405,534 compared with $357,082 for September and 
$245,819 for October last year while exports of paper and 
board in October were valued at $1,386,431 compared 
with $1,242,956 in September and $1,114,493 for October 
of last year, according to the Department of Commerce. 

Paper and boards imported into the United States in 
October were valued at $7,568,120 compared with $7,738,- 
772 in September and $7,371,339 in October of last year 
while imports of paper base stocks in October were valued 
at $7,747,614 in October compared with $7,806,519 in Sep- 
tember and $5,010,263 in October of last year. 

Of the paper and boards imported during October this 
year, news print was valued at $6,638,246 compared with 
$6,795,394 and with $6,771,367 for October last year. 

There were 114,181 cords of pulpwood imported in Oc- 
tober compared with 131,086 cords in September and 69,- 
106 cords in October, 1932. In October 27,648 tons of 
groundwood were imported compared with 22,240 tons 
in September and 15,961 tons in October last year. 

The government’s figures show that in October 175,711 
tons of news print paper were imported compared with 
177,750 tons in September and 132,405 tons in October 
last year while also during October 841,575 pounds of 
kraft wrapping paper were imported compared with 
1,205,165 pounds in September and 450,182 pounds in 
October of last year. 

Cigarette paper amounting to 1,340,738 pounds was im- 
ported in October compared with 1,611,714 pounds im- 
ported in September and 704,946 pounds in October, 1932. 

During October, according to the Department's figures, 
1,418,253 pounds of news print paper were exported com- 


pared with 1,736,979 pounds in September and 1,690 914 
pounds in October of last year 

Exports of writing paper amounted to 1,374,544 pounds 
in October compared with 1,401,928 pounds in Septeniber 
and 826,565 pounds in October of last year. 

Boxboard exported in October totaled 2,541,399 pounds 
compared with 1,994,439 in September and 1,387 386 
pounds in October last year, and also during October 
2,326,036 pounds of book paper were exported compared 
with 2,130,640 pounds in September and 861,714 pounds 
in October, 1932. 

During October 2,614,656 square feet of insulating 
board were exported compared with 1,960,261 square feet 
in September and 2,345,897 square feet in October of 
last year. 

The government’s figures show that during October 
935,352 pounds of bags were exported compared with 
755,690 pounds in September and 746,255 pounds in Oc- 
tober, 1932. 


GOLD DOLLAR DEMANDED BY MAJORITY 
IN CREDIT POLL 

Issuance of green-back currency as a cure for the mone- 
tary situation is rejected by a sweeping margin of 50-1 
by American credit executives according to a survey cov- 
ering every state released by Henry H. Heimann, execu- 
tive manager of the National Association of Credit Men. 
The survey was conducted by the Economic Credit Coun- 
cil and besides including every state, represented opinions 
from banking, commercial and manufacturing lines. 

A clear majority of the council representatives 
demanded a dollar based upon the gold: standard. The 
commodity dollar was opposed by almost a 3-1 vote, while 
the devaluation of the dollar idea was able to muster only 
15 per cent of the total vote. The commodity dollar, how- 
ever although a loser, found twice as much support as did 
immediate inflation of the dollar. 

Significantly for the gold standard dollar, Mr. Heimann 
pointed out, its support came from all sections of the 
country with voters in every state being found in the hard 
money column. 

In response to the question as to whether the demand 
for inflation was growing or declining compared to last 
winter, the survey revealed a decline in the demand for 
inflation. Although about 27 per cent of the council felt 
that the demand for inflation was growing, they were out- 
voted by the 42 per cent who felt a decline in the demand 
in their trade area and the 31 per cent who felt that the 
demand for inflation was no stronger than last winter in 
their individual section. 

As to the general acceptability of the bank deposit plan, 
it is significant, Mr. Heimann said, that returns indicate 
two-thirds of the members are favorable to the temporary 
plan which goes into effect on January 1. No effort was 
made to poll the Council with respect to the permanent 
plan. 

As to the feasibility of a general price-fixing policy, the 
membership indicated a decided opinion against the 
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practicality of such a plan. The vote was better than two 
to one, in fact, almost 75 per cent of the members indi- 
cated a lack of faith in any price-fixing policy. Price fix- 
ing in all lines was thought practical by only 8 per cent of 
the membership. Price fixing in some lines, particularly 
yatural resources, was thought practical by 34 per cent. In 
wholesale lines less than a third felt price fixing practical. 
In retail lines those who desired price fixing were out- 
voted three to one. 

The Economic Credit Council is composed of members 
of the Credit Association in the 130 cities which have 
branches of the association. The association represents 
20,000 credit executives and thus affords a splendid cross- 
section of views in all lines of industry. 


Wrenn Secures Big Blotting Order 


Unusual interest has been aroused in the trade by rea- 

son of the recent purchase of 3,000,000 blotters by the 
Gulf Refining Company for distribution to motorists at 
Gulf service stations. Outstanding in this purchase is the 
fact that the Wrenn Paper Company has bought 15,000 
additional of these blotters for its own use in proving to 
customers and prospects the possibilities of the blotter for 
offset reproduction. 
Included in the 3,000,000-blotter order are twelve dis- 
tinct styles of blotters. In three cases, art work is used; 
in the others, photographs. All blotters are printed on 
Wrenn’s Porcelain Enamel Special Gulf Blotting Stock by 
offset lithography. The actual photographs are in one 
color. Therefore it was necessary for the lithographer to 
“fake” the second color. Colors are orange and blue. 
Screen used in the photographs was approximately 120. 
The job was run from a 38 x 50 sheet, 72 blotters per 
sheet. 


Carthage Papermakers Triple Capacity 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartHace, N. Y., December 11, 1933.—The plant of 
» the newly organized Carthage Papermakers Inc. is now 
running at full capacity for the first time in several years 
following the placing in operation this week of another 
large machine. For several weeks past this machine has 
been re-conditioned by a group of skilled machinists and 
it is estimated that the capacity will be nearly tripled at 
the plant. The large machine has been idle since 1929 and 
the decision to repair it followed a notable improvement in 
the business of the company. However, the small ma- 
chine at the mill has been running since last December 
and it is claimed that the increased production will also 
necessitate an enlargement of the working force. 


Union Bag Dividend in Sight 


Profits which have resulted from greatly increased 
volume and higher prices have placed Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation in a position to begin payment of divi- 
dends on its stock, says the Wall Street Journal. It is 
probable that when directors meet early in January they 
will consider declaring a dividend. This would be the 
first disbursement on the present shares, and the first dis- 
tribution of any kind since July 15, 1924, when $1.50 was 
paid on the old $100 par stock. In that year the company 
paid $4.50 a share; in 1923 $6 a share was paid; in 1922 
$4.50 was distributed in dividends and in 1920 and 1921 
dividends totaled $8 a year. 
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Regulations On Jute and Paper Taxes are 
Approved by the President 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHIncTon, D. C., December 11, 1933—Regulations 
establishing conversion factors and definitions, in connec- 
tion with the compensating tax imposed on jute fabric, 
jute yarn, and paper, under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, were approved December 5 by the President. The 
compensating tax on specified jute products and paper 
products became effective December 1. It will be col- 
lected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The regulations establish conversion factors for de- 
termining the amount of tax to be imposed on articles 
that were manufactured from paper or spun paper before 
the compensating tax became effective. These conversion 
factors, by which the compensating rate of tax upon the 
paper or spun paper is multiplied in order to determine 
the tax upon the manufactured articles, are as follows: 
On multi-walled paper bags, 102.06; on coated paper bags, 
104.71 ; on open mesh bags, 100.50; on paper towels, 102.- 
04; on gummed paper tape, 103.80; on second-hand 
articles, 0. 

Conversion factors established in the regulations cover- 
ing jute are as follows: 

Bags, 100.5; twine: unpolished, 100.1, polished, 91.0; 
second-hand articles, 0. 

The regulations on jute define “first domestic proces- 
sing’ as: (a) The first domestic processing of jute fabric 
is the manufacture of jute fabric into bags. (b) The 
first domestic processing of jute yarn is the manufacture 
or preparation in any form of said yarn into twine, and 
includes the twisting, or polishing, or sizing, or the putting 
up of said yarn into balls, cones, tubes, reels, skeins, or 
other fortns of put-ups of twine, or any other preparation 
for market of said yarn as twine. 

The “first domestic processing” of paper is defined as: 
(a) The manufacture or fabrication of paper into multi- 
walled paper bags, or paper towels, or gummed paper 
tape; or (b) the manufacture of coated paper into coated 
paper bags; or (c) the manufacture of open-mesh paper 
fabric into open-mesh paper bags.” 

The regulations also define numerous jute and paper 
products that are subject to the compensating tax. 
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Stockholders Approve Big Pulp Merger 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


San Francisco, December 9, 1933—Approval of the 
merger of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company, the 
Sound View Pulp Company and the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Company, was given today at stockholders’ meetings 
here, and at Seattle and Everett, Wash. ‘ 

The merger involves plants at Shelton, Port Angeles and 
Everett, Wash., with a combined annual capacity of 170,- 
000 tons of bleached sulphite pulp. 

Plant assets represent an investment of approximately 
$10,000,000. The Shelton plant is the property of the 
Rainier Company, the Port Angeles plant belongs to the 
Olympic Forest Products Company, and the Sound View 
Pulp Company owns the Everett plant. 

Directors elected are E. M. Mills, J. D. Zellerbach, 
U. M. Dickey, H. H. Fair, Stuart L. Rawlins, Charles R. 
Blyth and I. Zellerbach. 

The directors will meet soon to elect officers. 

Mr. Mills, president of the Rainier and Olympic com- 
panies, has been prominently mentioned for the post of 
president. 

The new company has 486,585 shares of stock outstand- 
Ing. 
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How much does pigmented paper cost 9 
— AND HOW MUCH IS IT WORTH s 


ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS give paper greater brilliancy and opacity than the 
older type of fillers. « « «The somewhat higher manufacturing cost is warranted by 
results, for PAPERS PIGMENTED WITH ZINC SULPHIDE give such sharp reproduc- 
tions of type and illustrations that purchasers want this added value regardless of 
the slightly higher cost of the finished job. « « «This increased advertising value 
given the purchaser's name and products is worth the extra cost even when the 
lighter weight sheet of greater opacity does no more than offset in postage sav- 
ing (as frequently happens) the extra paper cost. ¢ « «THE PAPER MANUFACTURER 
finds that the growing demand for more opaque papers is answered most eco- 
nomically by one of the three grades of Zinc Sulphide Pigments. « « «We shall be 
glad to provide additional information. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street 205 Wacker Drive 1531 Guardian Building 1105 Merchants Exchange Building 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
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Methods of Hydrating Pulp for Strength Testing 


By Howard W. Morgan’ 


Abstract 


A review of the present status of the use of the experi- 
mental beater and the porcelain pebble mill for preparing 
pulp samples for sheet making and subsequent testing. 
Particular attention is given to a consideration of the vari- 
ables inherent to the pebble mill method and an outline 
of the work to be done to establish this method as a ten- 
tative pulp testing standard of the Technical Association. 


With the inauguration of the TAPPI Manual of 
Standards, the association has assumed the responsibility 
of providing the industry with the best available methods 
of evaluating its raw materials and products. In the work 
that comes under the scope of the pulp testing committee, 
the greatest deficiency is the lack of an absolute standard 
for measuring the strength properties of pulp. 

It is my aim in this talk to review the present situation 
and to outline the steps which the committee plans to take 
to provide the necessary method. 

During the past few years much valuable work has been 
done on the cellulose-water relationship during beating. 
This relationship is the basic part of all strength testing 
of pulp sheets and we will do well to orientate our dis- 
cussion of testing to the theories that have been developed. 
W. Boyd Campbell, of the Canadian Forest Products 
Laboratories at Montreal, has done a great deal of work 
on this subject and has presented his findings and very 
ably correlated them to the findings of others in bulletin 
No. 84 of the Canadian Forest Service, titled, ““The Cel- 
lulose-Water Relationship in Paper-Making.” But first, 
before considering the conclusions reached in the pam- 
phlet, I wish to quote from a paper by G. P. Genberg, which 
appeared in the Technical Association Papers of 1925. 
He says: “We can distinguish between two strength fac- 
tors in a sheet of pap: -; namely, the actual fiber strength 
and the strength due +» the cementing effect of the hy- 
drated cellulose fiber.” I have always remembered this 
separation and thought it very logical, though the term 
cementing should be amplified to include the felting of 
the fibers as well as their adhesion to each other. The 
term structural strength expresses this component of the 
strength very nicely. When pulp is beaten, the individ- 
ual fiber strength is lowered and the structural strength 
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increasetl. The rate of this increase is much greater than 
the rate of decrease in individual fiber strength under 
normal beating methods. However, with the longer periods 
of beating, the rate of increase in structural strength 
drops off until finally the decrease in fiber strength be- 
comes greater and the point of maximum strength is 
passed. This holds for bursting, tensile and folding 
strengths but not for tearing strength, which usually starts 
to decrease after the first beating period. Several ex- 
planations have been offered for this decrease and two 
that seem quite logical are, first, that the tearing strength 
is largely dependent on individual fiber strength (and of 
course fiber length) so that since the individual fiber 
strength decreases with beating, the tearing strength does 
likewise. The second explanation is, with the longer beat- 
ing time the fibers are held more securely in place and 
the tear is concentrated in a smaller area and becomes 
more nearly a true shearing action and thus the tear value 
becomes less. 

Dr. Campbell introduces his discussion in the pamphlet 
already mentioned by pointing out that the structural 
strength of a sheet is due to two components, one, of the 
interlacing or felting of the fibers, and two, the adhesion 
of the fibers to each other. Note that he says structural 
strength—the strength due to the manner in which the 
fibers are formed into a sheet. 

James Strachan has also done a great deal of work on 
this problem and concludes that the strength increase on 
beating is due mainly to fibrillation during beating and the 
subsequent felting of the fibers and fibrils during sheet 
formation, and also to the adhesion between fiber and fibril 
surfaces. Dr. Campbell’s views agree with those of Stra- 
chan except that he considers the increase in strength due 
mainly to the adhesive bonds between the surfaces in con- 
tact and, to a lesser extent, due to felting of the fibrils. 
He considers that fibrillation increases the strength prin- 
cipally due to the establishment of more surface contacts 
between the fibers and also that the chief function of 
swelling is to aid in the formation of fibrils. If I have 
interpreted Dr. Campbell’s writing correctly, there is no. 
increase upon beating in adhesive force per unit area of 
fiber surface in contact with another fiber surface, but the. 
increase in strength is due wholly to increased area of sur- 
faces in contact. Dr. Campbell visualizes swelling as fol- 
lows: water enters the fiber structure between the units we 
call fibrils and the greater the beating the greater the 
water layer between the fibrils. This separation allows. 
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the fibrils, whith are on the surface of the original fiber 
to be partially or entirely split off from it. There is one 
factor which I do not find mentioned in Campbell’s work, 
but which I feel has an important influence on the sheet 
strength. The swollen fibers are more plastic than the 
original fibers due to the introduction of water between 
the fibril layers, and when a wet mat of these fibers is 
formed into a sheet, a greater area of fiber surfaces are 
going to be brought in contact (due to the greater plas- 
ticity) than would be the case if the fibers were not swol- 
len. 

Prolonged contact with water results in no increased in- 
hibition or swelling of wet pulp. Mechanical action is 
necessary. Several years ago I carried out some experi- 
ments in which slush pulp was stored in a 3 or 4 per cent 
water suspension under sterile conditions for several 
“months. There was no detectable change in freeness or 
in the strength of the resulting sheets. However, relatively 
mild mechanical action is sufficient to start swelling and 
cause an increase in the pulp strength. In another series 
of experiments, we stirred 3 per cent suspensions of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp with a very high speed stirrer in a 
small container-‘and obtained increases in bursting s&srength 
as high as 50 per cent and corresponding increases in 
freeness after a few hours stirring. If severe mechani- 
cal action is used, there is a considerable reduction in fiber 
length as well as swelling and fibrillation. 


Factors of Sheet Strength 


To summarize: The strength of a sheet of paper is due 
to the individual fiber strength and to the structural 
strength of the sheet. The structural strength results from 
a felting of the fibers and fibrils and from adhesion be- 
tween fiber surfaces. Beating increases the structural 
strength and decreases the fiber strength. The increase 
in the structural strength is due to an increased fibrilla- 
tion and fiber size reduction and to an increased adhesion 
between fibers. This increased adhesion being the result 
of a greater number of fiber surfaces in contact and not 
of increased adhesive force per unit area in contact. The 
greater surface contact results from the increased number 
of exposed fibrils and from the greater plasticity of the 
swollen cellulose. 

With this theoretical background in mind, let us con- 
sider the effect of the commercial beater on these factors, 
and the type of beating action which would be most de- 
sirable for testing work. Also let us consider the pulp 
qualities we wish to measure to evaluate a pulp for com- 
mercial use. I have already pointed out that when we 
measure the strength of a test sheet by any one of the 
physical methods, we are measuring the several factors at 
once. These factors which I have previously enumerated 
are the result of three things: of the pulp properties, of 
the manner in which the pulp was treated or beaten, and 
of the manner in which the treated pulp was formed into 
sheets. The last of these, the manner in which the sheet 
was formed is not a part of this problem and can be 
assumed to be the result of controlled methods which have 
been established, and which allow no variation from sain- 
ple to sample. Thus we have only the variables of pulp 
properties and methods of beating or milling to consider. 
When we devise a method of beating which is not subject 
to uncontrolled variables, we will then be able to say that 
the results we have obtained are due entirely to the prop- 
erties of the pulp. Such is not the case at the present 
time. The most pressing objectives of the pulp testing 
committee is to attain this end. 

We know that the individual fiber strength, that the 
amount of fibrillation and that the amount of swelling, 
with the same mechanical] treatment, varies from different 
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pulps. As yet we have arrived at no favorable method of 
determining these properties separately and it seems doubt- 
ful if we will. Rather we will have to continue measur- 
ing the sum of these after treating the pulp by a stand- 
ardized procedure. This is not such a serious obstacle, for 
in testing pulp for strength we wish to determine not only 
the strength of the individual fibers but also the way in 
which the combined properties of the pulp change when 
it is beaten. 


The Beating Process 


Commercial beating not only changes these fiber proper- 
ties but also results in considerable cutting or shortening 
of the fibers. Its action is further complicated by the 
fact that it is governed by human manipulation, which 
is in turn governed by the result of the beating treatment 
as it progresses. However, the cutting is mainly influenced 
by the mechanical features of the beater tackle and the 
method of operation. For pulp testing work, it seems 
desirable to use a machine which does little or no cutting, 
but which only swells and fibrillates the pulp. Obviously, 
if much cutting of the fibers is allowed, this is going to 
obscure the measurement of the other three combined fac- 
tors—individual fiber strength, fibrillation, and swelling. 
To reach the desired end, it will be necessary to use a 
machine which gives a constant and rather mild fiber size 
reduction. If cutting can be made a constant factor and 
one of relatively small effect, then our final result will 
give us a much better measure of the pulp strength and 
its behavior on beating. 

Now let us summarize the discussion on the beating 
action desired for strength testing work. First: an in- 
strument is required whose action is subject to no un- 
controlled variables and does not vary from test to test 
or between different machines. Second: the action of 
this machine must swell and fibrillate the pulp in a simi- 
lar manner to the commercial beater but not necessarily 
at the same rate because it is hopeless to attempt to du- 
plicate in experimental equipment the action of the com- 
mercial beater. Third: since the cutting action of the 
regular beater is due to the mechanical condition of the 
tackle and its manipulation and not to the properties of 
the fiber and since excessive cutting obscures the measure- 
ment of the development of other strength factors an in- 
strument which gives little cutting action is desired. 


Experimental Beater and Pebble Mill! 


Let us now turn to a discussion of the methods in use 
at the present time for the beating of pulps to be eval- 
uated. The two in most general use are the experimental 
beater and the pebble mill. Of these two the pebble mill 
seems to give more nearly the action outlined above, since 
the experimental beater when used according to the stand- 
ard procedure cuts the fiber to quite an extent. However, 
the pebble mill using the present procedure is not entirely 
satisfactory because of the many uncontrolled variables 
which influence the result. More will be said concerning 
this machine and these variables later. 

The experimental beater of improved design with the 
controlled bedplate more nearly approaches the action of 
the commercial beater than does the pebble mill. How- 
ever, since there are all sorts of variables in action of dif- 
ferent commercial beaters, it is impossible to obtain a 
duplication which is at all general. A correlation between 
the experimental beater and commercial beaters can be 
worked out for a given group of beaters operated accord- 
ing to a standard procedure, and I believe the greatest 
value of this experimental beater lies in its use by mills 
to determine the results to be obtained in their particular 
beaters under a given procedure of beating. This will 
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necessitate the establishment of a correlation for each 
case. However, there will be considerable difficulty due 
to the trouble in keeping the experimental beater stand- 
ardized and due to the uncontrolled variables. 

A standard procedure for the use of the laboratory 
beater, with controlled bed plate has been in use for some 
time and the opinions that come to me may be summarized 
as follows: when carefully calibrated and kept in proper 
condition by frequent checking the small beater is very 
satisfactory for use in evaluating a pulp to determine how 
it will behave under a given set of mill conditions. It is 
not reliable as a general standard procedure for all labora- 
tories, because of uncontrollable variations in such factors 
as tackle condition, rate of circulation, ete., which can- 
not be kept standardized between the different laboratories. 
Properties of the pulp affect the action of this beater to 
a considerable extent, some pulps circulating at a much 
faster rate than others. The results obtained in this 
beater in a given time depends directly on the number of 
times the pulp passes under the roll and with a pulp which 
circulates slowly the action is of course much different 
than for one which circulates rapidly. The ideal experi- 
mental equipment must have the amount of action given 
the pulp under positive control. If it were not for these 
difficulties, I believe the experimental beater would be en 
tirely satisfactory, since the extent of the fiber size re- 
duction or cutting could be reduced and controlled to the 
desired value by regulating the sharpness of the tackle 
and the pressure applied to the bed plate. 

In spite of the fact that the pebble mill method for 
treating pulp samples prior to making test sheets is prob- 
ably the most widely used, there has been surprisingly 
little work done on the development or standardization of 
it, At the present time even a tentative standard proce- 
dure has not been prepared by the Technical Association. 
The last method presented in its publications was that 
prepared by Genberg and Laymon which appeared in the 
Paper Trade Journal early in 1927, At the present, 
nearly every laboratory has inserted its own modifications 
in the procedure, many of, them very ‘wise ones. For ex- 
ample, many laboratories are using a pebble mill charge 
of 90 grams o.d. pulp and two liters of water while many 
others are using a charge of 90 grams of pulp and three 
liters of water. Some laboratories measure the pebble 
charge by weight, others by volume. Some are using a 
10 pound charge of pebbles of such size that 72 are re- 
quired, others are using pebbles of such size that 120 are 
required, and no doubt other laboratories are using other 
size pebbles. These variables all have a marked influence 
on the results obtained. The most desirable conditions 
will have to be determined ‘and each of the variables 
standardized. 

Control of Pebble Mill Variables 

following variables of the pebble mill procedure 
are usually controlled in the procedure-now used, though 
the value at which they are controlled differs between dif- 
ferent laboratories: 1. Jar dimension and lining material, 
2. Pcbble material and pebble size, 3. Amount of pebbles 
used, +. Weight of pulp charge, 5. Volume of water used, 
6. Temperature of water, and 7. Speed of rotation of 
Jar. 

Our first problem will be to determine the most suitable 
value for each of these variables and standardize on these 
values. Considerable work has already been done on this. 
One of the most undesirable factors in the present pro- 
cedure is the formation of ash due to wear of pebbles and 


jar |ning. Attempts have been made to overcome this 
by use of other materials for the lining and pebbles. Work 
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done recently at the College of Forestry indicates that the 
ash due to wear can be almost entirely eliminated by the 
use of a hardened porcelain lining and the substitution of 


hardened porcelain balls for flint pebbles. Metal equip- 
ment has been investigated by several laboratories and this 
also eliminates the formation of ash, though in some re- 
spects it is not as satisfactory. 

We have studied pebble size in a preliminary way, but 
more work is needed before adopting a standard. This 
also holds for the amount of the pebble charge and the 
volume of water used. Though the latter factor has been 
pretty well determined and with the present pulp and peb- 
ble charge appears to be most satisfactory, at from 2 to 
2'% liters. 

The jar dimensions and weight of pulp charge are en- 
tirely dependent on the amount-of pulp required for test 
purposes. The present size jar and the pulp charge of 
90 grams o.d. seems to be ample to meet all needs. There 
seems to be little need for the investigation of the speed 
of rotation since the range through which maximum beat- 
ing action is obtained is rather narrow and the present 
speed of 60 r.p.m. is very close to the point of maximum 
action. The temperature will be standardized at that most 
convenient for laboratory operation. 

There are other variables which in general have not 
been taken into consideration and which will have to be 
standardized: 1. Hardness and surface of jar lining and 
2. Shape, density and hardness of pebbles. If there are 
others that I have failed to mention, I would appreciate 
having them called to my attention. 


Pebble Mill Studies at Syracuse 


A vast amount of work has been done in attempting 
to avoid the undesirable features of the pebble mill equip- 
ment by modifying its design and using other materials 
for its construction. At Syracuse we have experimented 
with a jar and balls of Duriron. At the start this ap- 
peared very promising because the formation of ash was 
avoided and the balls could be obtained under accurate 
specifications of size, shape, and hardness. However, the 
results of the work just completed show that the action 
obtained is much slower than with the usual equipment, 
due probably to the fact that the greater density of balls 
causes them to slide on the inside surface of the jar rather 
than to tumble. We are now experimenting with a jar 
designed to give a tumbling action with a definite falling 
distance. 

As already pointed out, the use of porcelain pebbles re- 
duces the difficulty from ash and improves the uniformity 
of action because of the standardized shape and size. We 
are continuing this study and while I do not feel that the 
results are ideal, I believe they are an improvement over 
the use of flint pebbles. 

A large amount of work has been done using rod mills 
and rods made of various metals. Also the use of bronze 
balls with a metal jar has been studied. I have not been 
in contact with this work and so am not in a position 
to comment on it. 

Another type of beating equipment that has been stud- 
ied at our laboratories in Syracuse, and which is to be 
reported on in the near future, is the bronze jar equipped 
with rubber covered rods. This equipment has been stud- 
ied by F. S. Crysler under the direction of Professor 
Peterson. This is by far the most promising of all those 
studied during the past few years. It has a marked advan- 
tage over the pebble mill in several ways. There is no 
difficulty due to ash formation. The beating action is 
much more rapid than with the pebble mill and apparently 
the cutting action is no greater than with the pebble mill 
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and perhaps less. The freeness value drops at a much 
faster rate and the Mullen increases more rapidly and to 
a higher maximum than with the pebble mill. On the 
other hand, the tearing strength is not a great deal lower 
than with the pebble mill. From this we have concluded 
that this equipment has speeded up the rate of swelling 
and fibrillation without any great increase in cutting. From 
the construction it would appear that the cutting action 
is very small. I want to read some of the comparative 
tests which have been made on a sample of Mistcherlich 
bleached sulphite pulp. 


After 40 min. 


milling freeness with pebble mill, 700 cc. 
After 60 min 


milling freeness with pebble mill, 550 cc. 
milling freeness with pebble mill, 375 cc. 


With rod mill, 400 cc. 
With rod mill, 250 cc. 
After 80 min. With rod mill, 150 cc. 
After 20 min. mulling bursting strength with pebble mill, 90, With rod mill, 135 
After 40 min. milling bursting strength with pebble mill, 112. With rod mill, 135 
After 60 min. milling bursting strength with pebble mill, 114. With rod mill, 138 
After 80 min. milling bursting strength with pebble mill, 105. With rod mill, 125 


Other pulps including kraft sulphate behave in a similar 
manner. With all sulphite pulps so far studied, the max- 
imum bursting strength was obtained in 20 minutes, while 
with the pebble mill the maximum was not obtained until 
40 or 60 minutes. These figures show very clearly, I 
think, the beating action of this equipment. We are in- 
vestigating this further. There are several factors to be 
determined, such as effect of wear on rods, reproducibil- 
ity of results, etc. I believe some laboratories are using 
this as standard equipment at the present time and with 
fairly good results. 

I feel that the attitude of the pulp testing committee 
towards these new types of equipment should be to en- 
courage and assist their development. Neither the ex- 
perimental beater or the pebble mill are entirely satisfac- 
tory, but none of these newer instruments are developed 
to points where we can discard the pebble mill and beater 
and urge their wholesale adoption. Neither should we al- 
low the present chaotic state of the pebble mill procedure 
to continue. It is so widely used that we should provide 
the best possible procedure. During the three months that 
I have been chairman of the pulp testing committee, at 
least six requests for the standard pebble mill procedure 
have come in and I am always embarrassed to write to 
such inquirers that we have no standard procedure. Clear- 
ly this method is still the popular one and will continue to 
be for some time. Therefore, it is the immediate duty of 
the committee to prepare the best possible standard pro- 
cedure and eliminate as far as possible the uncontrolled 
variables. After that we should continue to work on new 
types of equipment in an attempt to find one that can be 
used as an absolute standard. 


Sacandaga Reservoir Assessments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., December 11. 1933—The Union 
Bag and Paper Company, has been assessed $58,951.42 
for their share of the cost 2nd maintenance of the Sacan- 
daga Reservoir this year in the report submitted this week 
by the Washington County Board of Supervisors. Cost 
assessments placed against other concerns in this section 
for the year are as follows: United Paper Board Com- 
pany, Greenwich, $9,794.09; Fort Miller Pulp and Paper 
Company, Fort Edward, $6,038.68; International Paper 
Company, and International Hydro Electric Company, 
Fort Edward, $2,223.20; Union Bag and Paper Power 
Company, Kingsbury, $40,107.67 and $10,432.50. The 
maintenance and operation cost as placed against the com- 
panies are as follows: United Paper Board Company, 
Greenwich, $1,630.; Fort Miller Pulp and Paper Company, 
Fort Edward, $1,005; International Paper Company, Fort 
Edward, $370; Union Bag and Paper Power Company, 
$6,675 and $1,736.25. 
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Krebs Pigment & Color Corp. Joins TAPPI 


The growing interest in heavy white pigments for im- 
proving paper opacity and finish is reflected in the recent 
addition to the company membership of the Technica! As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry of the Krebs 
Pigment and Color Corporation. 

The Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of pigments. This company 
was formed by the incorporation of several old established 
pigment manufacturers including the pioneer lithopone 
producer in the United States. 

The present company operates three plants located in 
Newark, N. J.; Newport, Del.; and Baltimore, Md. The 
general offices are in Newark, N. J., with branch offices 
in Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, II]. ; Cleveland Ohio; and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In addition to these offices the company is 
represented on the Pacific Coast by the C. L. Duncan 
Company. 

The officers of the corporation are Carl H. Rupprecht, 
President; Zack Phelps, Vice-President; and Clarence H, 
Lyman, Secretary and Treasurer; all of whom have had 
many years experience in the pigment industry. O. F. 
Lane will represent the Company in TAPPI. 

The products manufactured by this concern are a com- 
plete line of titanium pigments and zinc sulphide pigments, 
In addition to these white pigments, chemical dry colors 
are also produced. These pigments and colors are used 
in several different industries including paint and lacquer, 
printing ink, floor covering, rubber, paper, leather finish- 
ing, textile, moulded plastics and others. 

The white titanium and zinc sulphide pigments are now 
of particular interest to the paper trade and are being 
used in papers where greater opacity and brighter color is 
required. Included in the titanium pigments being offered 
to the paper manufacturer by the Krebs Pigment and 
Color Corporation are Krebs Titanium Dioxide and ex- 
tended titanium dioxide pigments TiBar (barium sulphate) 
and TiCal (calcium sulphate). The range of zinc sul- 
phide pigments is Ponolith HO (normal lithopone), Krebo- 
lith (high strength lithopone), and pure Zinc Sulphide. A 
combination of titanium and zinc sulphide pigment, known 
as Titone “P,” is also finding use in the paper industry. 

In addition to the above mentioned white pigments, the 
Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation also manufacture 
easy dispersive dry colors which are being used in place 
of pulp colors in the manufacture of coated paper and wall- 
paper. These colors are a new departure from the old 
type pulp color and are at the present time being used with 
excellent results by several coated paper and wallpaper 
manufacturers, 

The Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation maintains 
a complete paper laboratory for its research and technical 
staff and therefore is in a most favorable position to offer 
excellent technical service to the paper industry. 


Writing Ink for Permanent Records 


After considerable experimentation, the Bureau of 
Standards has found a writing ink which apparently will 
not deteriorate paper. The Bureau found by inking pa- 
pers and subjecting them to accelerated aging by applying 
heat, that the ordinary acid type of writing ink cause 
rapid embrittlement of the papers; in some cases the fold- 
ing endurance of the papers was decreased as much as SC 
per cent. The type of ink believed to be satisfactory 1s 
alkaline; ammonia replaces the acid of the usual type of 
ink. There was practically no embrittlement of papers 
inked with this preparation when they were subjected to 
the heat test. 
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A Critical Study of Some Factors Influencing 
the Determination of Alpha—Cellulose’ 


By Harry F. Lewis! and B, L, Browning? 


Abstract 


1. The three methods commonly employed in the United 
States for the determination of alpha-cellulose have been 
critically compared. 

2. Influence of differences in procedure and other fac- 
tors of importance have been studied and the effects of 
such differences shown. 

3. A modification of the method recommended by the 
Cellulose Division of the American Chemical Society and 
by the Pulp Testing Committee of TAPPI has been out- 
lined as the basis for further study. Values by this meth- 
od have been compared with those of Method II of which 
it is a modification. f 

4. The direction for further work has been outlined. 


There is a certain confusion existing at the present 
time in regard to the actual alpha-cellulose content of 
various types of rag stocks and pulps, which confusion 
may in part find its source in the number and variety 
of analytical methods in use in this country. In the light 
of the importance of the determination with pulps for 
use in rayon and high grade paper manufacture and es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the Pulp Testing and 
Paper Testing committees of TAPPI are recommending 
different analytical procedures for this determination, it 
seemed highly desirable to carry on a critical fundamen- 
tal study of the method. 

A number of comprehensive reports have appeared in 
the recent literature detailing the influence of variables 
and operating conditions on the alpha-cellulose values. 
Among the most notable are the report of the Division 
of Cellulose Chemistry of the American Chemical Society 
(1), the report of the Fiber Analysis Commission of Ger- 
many, representing the German Association of Pulp and 
Paper Chemists and Engineers and the German Chemical 
Society (2) an excellent translation of which was made 
by Dr. Schwalbe (3) ; and the report by Ross and Shotwell 
covering the work done at the Canadian Forest Products 
Laboratory (4). These clearly show the effect of a varia- 
tion in analytical condition on the amount of so-called al- 
pha-cellulose isolated by the method. Finally, an article 
by Swamy and Bailey (5) surveys critically the effect of 
carbon dioxide, air, and oxygen and of preliminary oven- 
drying on alpha-cellulose values. 

Additional data herewith presented supplement other 
material available in the very excellent reports to which 
reference has been made. The total mass of evidence 
should be sufficient to indicate clearly the desirability of 
the adoption by the Technical Association of one and the 
Same analytical method for the determination of alpha- 
cellulose in either pulp or paper. It is granted that for 
the purpose of the individual mill any method may be 
perfectly satisfactory, provided it gives reproducible re- 
sults. Which method is adopted by the Technical Asso- 


Re: EIveD October 26, 1933. 
Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Appleton, Wis., September 26-28, 1933. 


3 Member TAPPI, professor of organic chemistry and Rag Content Fellow, 
he Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 
Research associate, The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 


ciation is relatively unimportant, although we believe that 
when the final choice is made that method should be used 
which gives results of greatest significance both to the 
pulp manufacturer and to the converter over the widest 
range of materials. At the same time the method adopted 
should so control the various factors as to yield repro- 
ducible results of analytical accuracy when used by a 
large number of investigators. 


Discussion of the Problem 


In spite of the information available, there are three 
types of methods or modifications thereof in use in this 
country. The first method is described in the analytical 
methods of the Forest Products Laboratory (6). The sec- 
ond is Method T 203 m, the official standard method of 
TAPPI for the determination of alpha-cellulose in pulp. 
The third is Method T 429 m, the TAPPI tentative stand- 
ard method for the determination of alpha-cellulose in 
paper. It should be noted that the second method is essen- 
tially the same as that recommended by the Division of 


TABLE I 
I II III 
Forest 
Method Products Pulp Paper 
Laboratory Testing Testin: 
Method Method Meth 
Maceration: 
TED: niccancedecctedes seeceaee 20 deg. 20 deg 
Weight of sample............. gm. 3 gms. 5 gms 
Volume of first alkali added.... 25 cc 35 cc 50 cc, 
Concentration of alkali......... 5% 17.5%! 17.5% 3 
EE CE encccccvecnees’ scncanes 5 minutes 5 minutes 
IR 64005400660 Not specified 10 minutes ........ 
Volume of additional alkali.... None 40 cc. with 50 cc. 
maceration 
Total volume of alkali used.... 25 cc. 75 ce. 100 cc. 
Time: Standing after maceration 30 minutes 30 minutes 20-25 min. 
: ? ‘ (approx.) 
Total time ....scccccresesecs .» 30 minutes 45 minutes 30 minutes 
Alkali volume/ pulp weight ratio 2 25/1 20/1 
Grams NaOH/grams pulp ratio 5.24/1 5.24/1 4.19/1 
Dilution : 
Volume of water added........ None 75 cc. 250 cc. 
Total volume of solution....... ....eee. 150 ce. 350 cc. 
Concentration of solution after 
dilution in weight per cent... 17.5% 9.5+% 5.7% 
Washing: 
Volume and concentration of 50 cc. of 4% 

ED Nntdwisdbeceseansceseae a ——t=«sésS he The a-cellulose 
pad on the fun- 
nel_ is rst 
washed with 
125 ce. of dis- 
tilled water 
which is col- 
lected in the 
filter flask con- 
taining the 
above alkaline 
filtrate. The 
entire contents 
of the flask— 
now 475 cc. in 
volume and of 
a Pp proximately 
4.2% NaOH— 
is then poured 
back through 
the pad. 

Volume of water.............. 300 ce. of 750 cc. 875 cc. 

. water 

Wee OF OME. ons cnsecesicces 75 cc. of hot 40 cc. of 100 ce. of 

10% acetic 10% acetic 20% acetic 
aci acid 

Volume of water..........ee. 300 cc. of Washed acid 1000 ce. 
hot distilled free 
water 

Volumes of Washing Agents Per 

Gram of Pulp: 

WORE esac cccecccvecveesesvcs 300 cc. 250 cc. 175 ce. 

Pe =e eer 75 ce. 13 cc. of 20 cc. of 
20% 

WH av fucaedecdecessaccease ee «ii he hweces 200 ce. 
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Cellulose Chemistry of the American Chemical Society, 
while the third method is that employed by the United 
States Bureau of Standards for the determination of al- 
pha-cellulose in paper. 

Without attempting to outline in detail the various meth- 
ods, essential points have been listed in Table I. 

Although the comparison indicates that the methods are 
similar in many ways, possibly it is well to draw attention 
to the fact that their differences may have greater signifi- 
cance than has been hitherto recognized in this country. 
Such differences include the matter of the effect of the 
time of mercerization, effect of dilution, and the nature 
of the washing operation. It should be noted that the 
above methods, in turn, differ in essential details from 
those employed in the European countries. A fundamen- 
tal discussion of the latter will be found in the report of 
the German Fiber Analysis Commission and consequently 
is omitted here. Attention, however, will be called later 
in the paper to the method employed by the Zellstofffabrik 
Waldhof, found in the latest edition of Schwalbe-Sieber 
(Die chemische Betriebskontrolle in der Zellstoff und Pa- 
pier-Industrie, 3rd. Ed., Berlin 1931; page 406). On the 
following pages, these factors are analyzed and their rela- 
tive significance discussed. This report is to be considered 
in the light of a progress report; additional work is being 
carried out and will be reported later. 

EXPERIMENTAL DISCUSSION 
MATERIALS 

One characteristic of the various comprehensive reports 
on the determination of alpha-cellulose is the fact that 
practically all of the work has been carried out on cotton 
cellulose or a high grade sulphite pulp. Comparative evi- 
dence is almost entirely lacking as to the behavior of other 
stocks such as bleached sodas or kraft pulps. Consequent- 
ly, in the work which has been carried out and reported 
herewith, a wide variety of stocks has been utilized. These 
include the following: 1. rag stock—No. 1. muslin, 2. 
alpha pulp, 3. bleached West Coast sulphite, 4. Bleached 
kraft, and 5. bleached soda. 

PREPARATION OF SAMPLES 

The pulp samples were disintegrated in the Gosta-Hall 
disintegrator, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Bureau of Standards (7). Since a number of deter- 
minations were to be made, it became necessary to devise 
some means for thoroughly mixing the disintegrated ma- 
terial so that uniform samples could be obtained. For this 
purpose, a 76 liter (20 gallon) stone jar fitted with a 
wooden lid was employed. A 20 cm. (8 inch) 4-blade fan 
mounted on a 35 cm. propeller shaft was driven by a 1/6 
h.p., 3450 r.p.m. motor, mounted on the lid of the jar. 
With the motor driven at full speed, the fan thoroughly 
and rapidly mixes about 200 to 300 grams of dry pulp 
sample. The actual amount depends upon the nature of 
the pulp. Each pulp sample was mixed in this device for 
five minutes and then stored in air tight jars until desired 
for use. 

METHOD OF FILTRATION 

For the entire work described on the following pages, 
40 cc. Jena 1G1 fritted glass crucibles were used for fil- 
tering the alpha-cellulose residue. 

An alternative method, satisfactory for mill comparison, 
which greatly speeds up filtration and washing involves the 
use of a wire screen fitted into a 7.5 cm. (3 inch) Bitchner 
funnel (8). With certain types of pulps, these values will 
not check closely with those obtained by the fritted glass 
crucible method. The wire screen is of brass or Monel 


117.5 grams in 100 grams of solution. 
2 Sp. gr. 1.197 at 15 deg. and 17.5 per cent by weight. 
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Metal of 50 to 60 mesh, and must be carefully cut t 
the Biichner funnel. A coarse wire screen or a circle 
inch in diameter of fine wire must be placed under the {il- 
tering screen. This device has the advantage of bi ing 
readily assembled from materials ordinarily available. in 
using this method of filtration, it is necessary to pick 
down the edges of the pad with a stirring rod to in:ure 
even suction. After completion of the determination, the 
pad is easily removed, and can be placed in a tared we *h- 
ing bottle for drying. 
A. Alpha-Cellulose Determinations on the Standard Stocks by 
the Three Methods. 

After the preparation of the various samples accurd- 

ing to the method described above, the stocks were an- 


alyzed by the three methods outlined for comparisoy in 


Table I. With the exception of the fact that the pulps 
were disintegrated in a Gosta-Hall disintegrator and m‘xed 
according to a special technique prior to analysis, the jro- 
cedures were conducted exactly as described in the re‘er- 


ences cited. Analytical values obtained are reported in per 
cent alpha-cellulose on the basis of the oven-dry pulp 
These are gathered together in Table IT: 
TABLE II 
ALPHA-CELLULOSE_CONTENT OF THE STANDARD STOCKS BY 
THE VARIOUS METHODS 
Method I Method II Met! II] 
Forest Products 


Stock Laboratory Pulp Testing Paper Testing 
i es 96.11) 96.23) 96.77) 
95.96) 96.03 96.28) 96.26 96.65) 71 
Ee A ee ee me 90.64) 90.64) 91.03) 
90.41) 90.52 90.74) 90.69 90.97) 00 
ee Se ene See 85.42) 85.74) 85.78) 
85.23) 85.32 85.74) 85.74 85.74) 85.76 
SD. eth ewen 83.46) 83.13) 82.95) 
83.25) 83.35 82.98) 83.05 82.93) 2.94 
BONE sus sews 68.68) 68.08) 57.94) 
69.40) 69.04 69.31) 8.32) 
69.64) 
68.31) 68.83 


B. Preliminary Study of the Effect of a Variation in Technique 
on the Amount of Alpha-Cellulose Isolated. 

One of the most significant differences between the 
methods of the Pulp and Paper Testing committees and 
the Forest Products Laboratory relates to the treatment 
of the mercerized pulp sample prior to filtration. The | 
that a difference in treatment here may result in a ‘con 
siderable difference in alpha-cellulose is clear in the }: ht 
of the work of the German Commission (3), of Ross and 
Shotwell (4) and of many others, 

In investigating the effect of a variation in extent of 
dilution prior to filtration on the five standard stocks, the 
general procedure of the Pulp Testing Committee was em- 
ployed, except that in the various series, water was added 
in different volumes to bring the alkaline concentration to 
9.5, 8.3, 7.3, and 3.0 per cent, respectively, and in a con- 
trol the undiluted mixture was filtered directly. Inci/ent- 
ally, it should be noted that the per cent concentrations 
of all alkaline solutions described are in weight per cent. 

These results are found in Table III: 

TABLE III 
EFFECT OF DILUTION ON THE ALPHA-CELLULOSE ISOLATED 


USING THE MERCERIZATION TREATMENT OF THE 
PULP TESTING COMMITTEE 


f act 


Per Cent Sodium Hydroxide af fter Dilution 

Stock 17.5 9.5 8.3 7.3 3.0 
Oa es 96.68 96.26 96.73 
RE Fd uae Ga bie whw me ain Sree 90.79 90.69 90.58 90.63 1.09 
DE. .tvicih as anecasae tae eam « 86.13 85.65 85.32 85.35 86.37 
BENE NO cas ira ae Sasa RKAh da ueek ¥ 83.11 83.00 82.45 82.78 3.15 
Dt cupexhinin tes wansbeweehos 69.94 66.64 65.20 66.15 ,28 


It will be seen that with the exception of the soda pulp, 
it appears to make relatively little difference at-what con- 
centration of alkali between 9.5 and 7.3 the filtration is 
effected. As a matter of fact, however, later work will 
show that the differences existing between the alpha- 
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cellulose isolated at these concentrations are significant 
differences; the range of maximum solubility appears to 
be well-defined for the conditions of the experiment. 

The work just described shows that a dilution of 7.3 
to 8.3 per cent gives the maximum solubility and dilution 
to 7.3 per cent was adopted for use in further investiga- 
tions. Concentrations above 9.0 per cent do not produce 
maximum solubility, while the dilutions through the range 
of maximum solubility down to 6.0 per cent or below ap- 
parently coagulate or precipitate material already pep- 
tized. In the light of this, it would appear as though 
the maximum solubility after swelling requires a more 
dilute alkaline solution than that of the swelling 
agent; the more concentrated mercerizing solution appar- 
ently functions in swelling the fiber to permit this solution 
of the more readily peptizable material. If this view is 
correct, the resistant—or alpha-cellulose becomes the 
residue insoluble in 7.0 to 9.0 per cent sodium hydroxide, 
following a preliminary swelling with 17.5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide. This definition was first proposed by Bu- 
beck (9). Ross (4) criticizes it as follows: 


“It is therefore not logical to claim as does Bubeck that since this dilution 
gives the most extraction it is the best to use. By combining his evidence and 
ours it would appear that the amount extracted is independent oi the merceriza- 
tion strength, above 8 to 9 per cent so long as a dilution to the concentration 
is arrived at before filtration. It is not known whether the total differs greatly 
or is always the same under these circumstances, but it is clear that for a 
given time of mercerization temperature has a far greater effect than his dilu- 
tion figures show. If one should extract under the conditions which give the 
maximum extract for a given time then the temperature should be lowered con- 
siderably in the alpha-cellulose test.’’ 


The above statement is open to objection. The maxi- 
mum solubility of a pulp in alkali at a given temperature, 
in this case 20 deg. C., is a property of the pulp which 
is of value in characterizing the pulp. For purposes of 
definition, it does not matter whether 15, 20, or 25 de- 
grees be selected, so long as the definition be made to cov- 
er the temperature selected. There is still at a given tem- 
perature a maximum solubility in alkaline solution, and 
this point is only reached when the mercerizing solution 
is diluted and treated in the light of the data to follow. 
This value is possibly not as empirical as other investi- 
gators would indicate; variations in isolated values may 
be due largely to the method in isolation adopted. 

Errect OF TIME OF STANDING AFTER DILUTION 

While the maximum removal of soluble materials is 
brought about by dilution of the 17.5 per cent alkaline 
solution to from 7.0 to 9.0 per cent concentration, it is 
important to determine the minimum time of standing 
in the diluted alkali for complete removal of the soluble 
materials. Previous methods employing dilution have 
called for immediate filtration. However, the increase in 
amount of soluble material due to dilution will increase 
with the time the diluted system stands. Such soluble ma- 
terial is fairly rapidly removed as the results show, al- 
though variations in time of filtration through the first half 
hour after dilution will give considerable deviations in 
the final results. The importance of this factor has been 
clearly indicated in earlier papers, but the significance 
seems to have been overlooked in this country. As shown 
in Table IV no appreciable loss occurs after a period of 
one hour, and this time of standing is therefore proposed. 
In order to insure complete solution, the two hour period 
has been adopted in the experiments to follow. 


TABLE IV 


EFFECT OF TIME OF STANDING AFTER DILUTION ON THE 
ALPHA-CELLULOSE SOL ET ED 
ime 


: c = 

Stock 1 minute 1 hour 2 hours 3 hours 

: per cent per cent per cent per cent 
No. OS iis csmawas 96.19 96.07 96.07 96.04 
fipha, igucncesas PS aRES Tas. ee 90.32 90.37 90.44 
INO: © Sonat ids ate etanaee 2 84.99 84.96 84.90 
seat (abana bekeawee eooce 85,02 82.21 82.09 81.78 
BAS sai ehut uses ewan 67.70 65.71 65.58 65.63 


The following modification of the method of the Pulp 
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Testing Committee was then used as the basis for study 
of additional points of interest. 

An approximately 3 gram sample of the stored pulp was 
weighed accurately in a weighing bottle. The pulp was 
transferred to a 250-cc. Pyrex beaker placed in the water 
bath. A 40-cc. portion of 17.5 per cent NaOH solution 
was added, and the pulp macerated for five minutes with 
the flattened end of a stirring rod. A further 20-cc. por- 
tion of 17.5 per cent NaOH was then added with stirring, 
and the pulp mixture allowed to stand for ten minutes 
more, after which it was diluted with 100 cc. of distilled 
water and allowed to stand for two hours. The reacting 
mixture throughout the operation was kept at 20 deg. C., 
as specified in the method. The pulp was filtered with suc- 
tion on a fritted glass crucible, washed first with 150 cc. 
of 7.3 per cent NaOH and then with 600 cc. of distilled 
water. The mat was thoroughly broken up with a pointed 
stirring rod to insure even washing. With the suction 
turned off, 40 cc. of 10 per cent acetic acid was allowed to 
soak into the pad for five minutes. The pad was then 
washed acid free with 1500 cc. of distilled water, The 
crucible and contents were dried over night at 98 deg C., 
and weighed. Samples for moisture determination were 
weighed out at the same time the sample was weighed, and 
the per cent alpha-cellulose calculated on the oven-dry 
weight of the sample. 

All determinations were made at 20 deg. C. except 
those in which the effect of temperature was being de- 
termined. A water bath kept at the desired temperature 
+0.5 degree served for this purpose. All solutions and 
wash water were adjusted to temperature before addition. 

The 17.5 per cent NaOH solution was prepared by 
making a 50 per cent solution in distilled water, and sub- 
sequently diluting with distilled water after the insoluble 
carbonate had settled out. The dilution to exactly 17.5 
per cent was determined with the Westphal balance, and 
the concentration finally checked by titration with stand- 
ard acid solution. 


C. Some Factors Influencing the Determination of 
Alpha Cellulose 

Using the above method as a base, the importance of 
the various points of difference between the three orig- 
inal methods has been determined. These include the 
time of mercerization, the ratio of caustic to pulp, the ex- 
tent of dilution, and the nature of washing; an additional 
variable, the temperature of mercerization, has been added. 
1. Errect or TIME OF MERCERIZATION. 

Since the function of 17.5 per cent NaOH in the alpha- 
cellulose determination appears to be the swelling of the 
pulp, it would be expected that the time of mercerization 
would not be extremely significant providing swelling is 
complete. A study of single fibers (10) shows that the 
greater part of the swelling takes place in the first minute 
and is practically complete within three minutes. A glance 
at the data in Table V will indicate that the major part 
of the activity of the 17.5 per cent NaOH has been ac- 
complished within the first minute of mercerization, very 
little change being noted after fifteen minutes except with 


soda pulp. 
TABLB V 
EFFECT OF TIME OF MERCERIZATION ON THE 
ALPHA-CELLULOSE ISOLATED 
c————Time of Mercerization———, 


Stock 1 minute 15 minutes 45 minutes 
per cent per cent per cent 
Bs MEN 6 didiencdwseseeeseenane 96.19 96.07 95.99 
DM. ddcdessinaeseaeedeseceeuuceus 90.47 90.37 90.63 
a Ga iee hive cKedesneeneneete 85.24 84.96 84.90 
DEE 6éb.00c600dc0edeccecisceaeeusa 82.82 82.09 81.80 
DE Caaabdtancseecactas onc acenwenes 66.70 65.58 64.81 


2. TEMPERATURE OF MERCERIZATION. 
Experiments carried out using the modified method, in 
which the sole variant has been the temperature, point out 
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clearly the action of temperature. The temperatures stud- 
ied were 10, 20, 30, and 40 deg. C. In each case, the 
temperature effect is much greater between 10 and 20 de- 
grees than between any of the other ten degree intervals. 


TABLE VI 
EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON PER CENT ALPHA-CELLULOSE 
ISOLATED 


Stock o————Tepperature ~ 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Pi, DDO cdcccccsvess 94.57 96.07 96.91 97.42 
tn thasssehebsbarksese 88.45 90.37 91.22 91.78 
Pe csandsendbvesenas 82.93 84.96 85.73 86.02, 
it S¢bbseibseseesooues 80.24 82.09 82.23 81.68 
ee 2 65.58 70.17 72.20 


1 At 10 deg. it was impossible to filter the alpha-cellulose from the soda pulp. 


3. Ratio or Soptum Hyproxipe To Putp. 

It will be recalled that the ratio of volume of caustic 
per gram of pulp is 25 to 1 in the case of the Pulp Test- 
ing method and 20 to 1 in the case of the Paper Testing 
method. Three ratios were studied to see whether such a 
variation in ratio is of any significance. The data are 
found in Table VII. From these results, it will be seen 
that the higher ratios will result in a somewhat smaller 
yield of alpha-cellulose. In the case of the stocks of 
higher alpha-cellulose content, the decrease is small; with 
stocks of greater non-alpha-cellulose content, the difference 
is relatively greater. 


TABLE VII 


EFFECT OF A VARIATION IN THE NaOH/PULP RATIO 
ce. of 17.5 per cent NaOH per Gram of Pulp— 


Stock _ 10 Difference 20 Difference 30 
SE eee 96.28 , 96.07 0.22 95.85 
DT Mcp chsisnbbhbevecn 90.63 0.26 90.37 0.37 90.00 
DR. wiscsbnsceetiuns 85.41 0.45 84.96 0.48 84.48 
Dae ebendibsebeweses 82.39 0.30 82.09 0.37 81.72 
Dh: Gisesbucasesweseées 67.12 1.54 65.58 2.30 63.28 


4. Errect oF DILUTION. 


In the preliminary study of the effect of dilution (see 
page 291), the statement was made that concentration of 
caustic after dilution was not critical between the range of 
7.0 to 9.0 per cent. Careful work over smaller intervals 
emphasizes the fact that the amount of material dissolved 
is practically the same between concentrations of 6.89 to 
9.51 per cent NaOH, except in the case of the soda pulp. 
These figures are outlined in Table VIII: 


TABLE VIII 
EFFECT OF THE DEGREE OF DILUTION PRIOR TO FILTRATION 


c——Per Cent NaOH of the Diluted Caustic——\ 

Stock 9.51 7.74 7.29 .89 5.91 
RE OS Se 96.29 96.04 96.07 96.01 96.17 
tn: kpc biccebbennans 90.20 90.24 90.37 90.46 90.40 
nD’ iccchasohvauns 84.91 84.94 84.96 84.97 85.34 
ee Te ee 81.59 81.89 82.09 09 82.38 
PP ieG s jceen esc ceihae 64.89 64.92 65.58 66.55 66.13 


5. WaAsHING STUDIES. 


The significance of washing after filtration has been 
carefully investigated. Washing may be done with dilute 
NaOH, followed by water, or by water alone. The oper- 
ation serves two purposes, the removal of materials dis- 
solved from the pulp, and the removal of sodium hydroxide 
retained by the pulp. 

The experimental work, involving a study of the removal 
of materials dissolved from pulps by alkaline solutions, was 
carried out in the following manner, The samples were 
treated as indicated in the 1odified Pulp Testing method 
up to and including filtration. The mat in the crucible 
was then washed with the 50-cc. portions of sodium hy- 
droxide solution of specified concentration and water, and 
the washings collected separately. These portions of wash 
solutions (or corresponding aliquot portions in the original 
filtrate and water wash portions) were treated with 100 
cc. of 72 per cent H2SO, and a measured volume of 1.5 
N K2Cr2O; solution. After boiling for twenty minutes, 
the solution was cooled, and diluted with distilled water, 
and the excess dichromate determined by titration with 
ferrous ammonium sulphate solution. The end point was 
determined potentiometrically, using a bright platinum elec- 
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trode and calomel reference cell. This method of titra- 
tion is both rapid and very accurate. 

From a number of washing studies, of which those given 
in Table IX (a) and IX (b) are typical, two conclusions 
may be drawn as to the action of washing in removing 
materials dissolved from the pulp: 

(a) As shown in Table IX (a), the first 50-cc. wash 
with 7.3 per cent NaOH removes considerable soluble 
material, while further washes up to ten 50-cc. portions 
remove small and only slightly decreasing quantities of 
soluble material. These results indicate that the removal 
of soluble material from the fibers is due to fresh sodium 
hydroxide solutions. It is not due to time of contact alone, 
since further contact with the original NaOH diluted to 
7.3 per cent shows no comparable loss on standing for one 
hour further. For practical purposes, the point at which 
the washing with NaOH solution should be stopped must 
be determined arbitrarily. Ordinary errors due to vari- 
ations in analytical operations should not be large if a 
100-cc. wash is used. 

(b) Regardless of the amount of soluble cellulose mate- 
rial left in the pulp mat, washing with water continuously 
and rapidly lowers the alkali concentration, and the con- 
centration studies indicate that alkali-soluble material re- 
mains in the mat when the sodium hydroxide concentration 
of the washing solution is below a certain value. As is 
clear from Table IX (b) only the first 100 cc. of wash 
water remove any quantity of organic matter from the 
pulp. The only effect of washing beyond that point is 
the removal of alkali or organic salts. 

In the light of the above, small variations in procedure, 
such as time of filtration or the degree to which the pad 
is sucked dry before washing is begun, may cause con- 
siderable deviation in the quantitiy of alpha-cellulose de- 
termined unless sodium hydroxide of suitable concentration 
is employed as a wash prior to washing with water and acid 
in the usual manner. That something of this nature 
actually occurs is shown by the analytical data from the 
two washing experiments selected at random and shown 
in Table IX (a) and (b): 

TABLE IX 


SOLUBLE MATERIAL REMOVED IN WASHING 


Sulphite: (b) Sulphite: i 
ad fer washed with successive 50 at washed with five 50 cc. 


ce. portions of 7.3 per cent portions of 7.3 per cent NaOH 
NaOH. and three 100 cc. portions of 
Per Cent water, and then with 400 cc. of 
Dissolved additional water. 
Wash Cellulose in : 
No. the Filtrate Per Cent 
a GSeapessssebaensseus 0.39 Fraction Cellulose 
Residue by weight........ 84.34 
O°. SuwGaseuss Measaweeas 11 PEONS cevcccccvcccecese 14.07 
50 cc. of 7.3 per cent 
D “Wraleiweseidendannes 09 NaOH wash...... 1 0.41 
2 .29 
D Sh aeasubsancedessase .04 Ss 4 
4 3 
D thennssascabsnnnnes -06 5. 2s 
ee eT eee ee .06 Total in alkali wash.... 1.19 
100 cc. of water 
D Se esdndiwensauesaess .04 Wash ...ccoccces 1 0.08 
. 2 
DB aetna Kehwautesaswwss -06 3. .00 
400 cc. further water .02 
D sebecwavsnsthdanwees .08 P — 
Total in water wash.... 0.15 
SD *ivsnnewerseeresnnsee 04 , - — 
—. Total Cellulose in Residue, a 
Total in 7.3 per cent NaOH Filtrate, and Washings., 99.75 
ash Solution ......... 0.97 


6. ALPHA-CELLULOSE CONTENT OF THE ALPHA-CELLULOSE 
RESIDUE. 


If previous assumptions are correct—that degraded non- 
alpha-cellulose material is more soluble in sodium hy- 
droxide solutions of a concentration between 7.0 and 9.0 
per cent than in solutions of greater or less concentrations, 
and that washing the mat with caustic solutions of those 
concentrations prior to a water wash removes the maxi- 
mum amount of such materials, and finally that the water 
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wash following the alkali wash has removed the maximum 
amount of alkali and the final wash water, the acetic acid, 
thus keeping degradation during the drying of the sample 
down to a minimum—then the resulting alpha-cellulose 
mats should show high alpha-cellulose contents on a re- 
determination. These redeterminations have been carried 
out, and the results are shown in Table X: 


TABLE X 


ALPHA-CELLULOSE CONTENTS OF THE ALPHA-CELLULOSE 
MATS ISOLATED AS THE RESULT OF THE 
ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE 


Stock Original Second Alpha Treatment 
Mar ER oes anico.o canes te 96.16) 99.59) 
96.07) 96.11 99.51) 99.55 
NE icdeaekinicnseevndgiaabedes 90.40) 98.87) 
90.18) 90.29 99.30) 99.08 
DD shadadws nesisieasarenaeas 84.75) 97.84) 
84.84) 84.80 97.74) 97.79 
NR Oe ne Tre Ree re er 82.05) 96.35) 
82.27) 82.16 96.34) 96.35 
Se cae kek kdePi cones anieeresaen 65.29) 93.30) 
65.94) 65.61 93.33) 93.31 


These values are very much better than redeterminations 
if alpha-cellulose by other methods as listed in the litera- 
ure. Values of this nature and the analytical method 
employed have been grouped together in Table XI. In 
some cases, values are available for alpha-cellulose result- 
ing from a number of redeterminations. 

Thus it will be seen by a comparison of the values in 
the two tables, X and XI, that the modified method de- 
scribed in this report yields with the wood pulps an alpha- 
cellulose residue much freer from degraded cellulose and 
other alkali-soluble organic matter than is the case with 
either of the TAPPI methods. 

The reason for the relatively low alpha-on-alpha residue 
listed in Table XI is not entirely clear. It is known that 
degradation results during the drying operation at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees. Gortner assumes this to be the 
result of adsorption of acetic acid. The variation in be- 
havior using pulps from different woods, he believes to be 
due to a possible difference in ease of degradation or in 
colloidal structure of the alpha-cellulose in different woods. 
This degradation may likewise be due to the presence of 
alkali adsorbed from the alkaline solution and not re- 
moved by the acid wash or resulting from the hydrolysis 
of sodium acetate. A possible explanation for the differ- 
ence in behavior of the various pulps is offered. That 
pulps adsorb sodium hydroxide from dilute alkaline solu- 
tions in differing amounts has been shown by 
Bialkowsky (14). Roughly, the order in which the alkali 
is adsorbed is inverse to the alpha-cellulose content of the 
pulp,—the higher the alpha-cellulose, the lower the adsorp- 
tion. This suggests that the adsorption is a function of 
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some non-alpha-cellulosic material present in the stock. 
This being the case, it might be expected that that stock 
showing the greatest degradation on the second alpha-cel- 
lulose determination would be the one adsorbing the great- 
est amount of alkali, Such alkali-adsorbing non-alpha- 
cellulose is removed to a relatively greater extent in the 
modified method in the washing operation. This material 
is present in rag stock in only small amounts; consequent- 
ly, the redetermination on the rag stock gives a value well 
over 99 per cent. The soda pulp contains a considerable 
amount of such material; hence, the redetermination 
shows values of only 92 per cent. 


Discussion 


In the light of the above, it is evident that variations in 
analytical procedure may have a bearing on the alpha- 
cellulose isolated. These variations in procedure may 
arise from the method specified or as the result of care- 
less work on the part of the analyst. While the individual 
variations may be of minor importance by themselves, 
when added together they may either neutralize or intensi- 
ty the individual effects. 

The experience of the authors is that it is possible to 
carry out the determination of alpha-cellulose with analy- 
tical precision when the various directions outlined in the 
methods are followed exactly and where satisfactory mix- 
ing is insured prior to analysis—where the material con- 
tains at least 80 per cent alpha-cellulose. Checks of better 
than 0.2 per cent are the rule rather than the exception. 

Large differences in analytical values for standard pulps 
cannot be laid to the method where one of the three com- 
mon methods has been used and where adequate mixing 
has been resorted to. Differences of less than 1 per cent 
may find their source in the method. With high alpha- 
cellulose stocks, the Paper Testing Committee method 
gives higher results than by the other methods, with low 
alpha-cellulose the opposite is the case. 

At the risk of being criticized for suggesting modifica- 
tion of a fairly satisfactory method, such a modification 
is herewith presented. This is done because of the failure 
of either Method II or III to recognize the fact that an 
alkaline wash with a caustic solution of 7-9 per cent 
NaOH prior to the water wash is necessary to remove a 
considerable amount of alkaline soluble organic matter. 
Method I employs a wash solution of 4.0 per cent and 
Method III what amounts to a wash with 4.2 per cent 
NaOH. A further modification involves a recognition of 
the fact that the alkaline suspension should be allowed to 
stand after dilution and prior to filtration in order to fur- 
nish the diluted alkaline solution its maximum peptizing 
action. 


TABLE XI 
2nd Alpha 3rd Alpha 4th Alpha 
Pulp Stock Investigator and Original on on on 
Reference Method Used Alpha Ist Alpha 2nd Alpha 3rd Alpha 
NY ind bee deena s eae ee a a PU THREE ccccsicccsss Be 98.4 98.9 99.3 
scpe. SE Gbnivetakesaccadedaeen Ce ae heeibeah wo) ‘dee sued cowie 90.0 94.5 92.7 92.3 
EE Sie eaWeekdsek-cid566d0oen we a a : ee Ee 96.33 éenn ees 
Birch: Sodium Sulphite Cook.............. Gortner, R. A. (13).....0000. Pulp Testing and 
Forest Products Lab...... 72.51 71.45 64.56 40.94 
Aspen : “ - m igvatcdwekonnss — 4  leeenwes oe Se a “ae 73.04 55.68 57.25 70.26 
Birch : SO CE iccieccacteue, ~ “"  (jwnievnsans Same as above with am- 
monia wash 73.59 95.86 95.19 95.54 
Aspen : “ ” We awaieeee. - 2 i weetinvcues “ 92.56 93.13 93.20 
Spruce: “ “ ©. pacsntnigiaceas ~ #£ ‘pearagaienn “ 96.65 96.53 97.22 
Jack Pine: os a“ a Oe eR eeeaceaean 95.84 97.09 96.79 
Tamarack: “ “ Lae ae aye RR ~~ 8 8§©— - Saeeeoets “e 95.34 95.75 95.84 
Birch: RS Sod aiyiscuredecetaaces o's Gere eats oe 86.10 90.89 92.02 
Aspen : Pe OM cs sta an ie Bu ela Kaiars ; —  <pdehammads eg 93.27 96.38 95.06 
Spruce - w) Wek te daesaeiecwadnekeees ~ emo wwe s - 93.63 95.85 96.93 
fack Pine: aD OL tae agakasaaaateeeed in ~  eemeaeecas “ 94.39 95.73 96.56 
‘amarack : i WA gan seeta aes ee akeseuede mC  tekoetmens - 90.44 94.26 95.55 
Ser Wy GRE Gw0sese ve scude vases Swamy and Bailey (5)....... Paper Testing Sacdieee sees 88.46 86.20 
EY GE She cecccines eee 94.84 
Paper Testing 
Air-dried at 60° ......... sees 97.72 
SOG GO WEED icc cecics eves 98.13 
Mitreting CONOR ocscccccsccdecces ad coovceseesraper Testing ........... 99.36 99.45 aa 
ee EE eecsctaceces 99.59 99.31 cece 
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A number of factors, the control of which is specified 
to a greater or less degree in the various methods, are 
often either entirely neglected or are given scant recog- 
nition. Such factors include the accurate control of tem- 
perature not only during mercerization, but also the ad- 
justment of mercerizing solution to the proper temperature 
prior to addition to the pulp and also the similar adjust- 
ment of all other liquids added throughout the operation 
at least through the acid wash. This fundamental study 
is being extended to cover these points and others such 
as the method of filtration which is of extreme impor- 
tance, owing to the difficulties arising from the filtration 
and wash of a three gram sample in a 40 cc. Jena glass 
filter. 

The modified procedure which is the basis for future 
study and which takes advantage of the best control of 
variables already studied is outlined below. 


‘Modified Method for the Determination of Alpha-Cellulose 


Approximately a 3 gram sample of the air-dry material, 
previously disintegrated in a Gosta-Hall or similar dis- 
integrator and weighed accurately in a weighing bottie is 
transferred to a 250-cc. Pyrex beaker. 35 cc. of 17.5 
per cent sodium hydroxide (17.5 grams of sodium hy- 
Groxide in 100 grams of solution) (20 deg. C.) are added. 
The sample is macerated for 5 minutes with a glass rod, 
the end of which has been flattened to a disc one cm, in 
diameter. 40 cc. of additional 17.5 per cent sodium. hy- 
droxide (20 deg. C.) are now added with stirring, the 
beaker covered with a watch glass, and the mixture al- 
lowed to stand for 10 minutes, in a water bath at 20 deg. 
C. The contents of the beaker are then diluted with 125 
cc. of distilled water (20 deg. C.) and allowed to stand 
for an hour at the same temperature, after which they are 
filtered, on a 40 cc. fritted Jena glass filtering crucible 
(1G1). (With some pulps it becomes necessary to use a 
7.5 cm. Biichner funnel exactly fitted with a 60 mesh monel 
metal wire screen to insure rapid filtration and thorough 
washing. Where this is the case, the first filtrate is al- 
lowed to flow through the pad a second time in order 
to completely remove the fiber.) Suction should not be 
applied until a fiber mat has been formed. The mat is 
washed slowly with 100 cc. of 7.3 per cent sodium hy- 
droxide. To insure thorough washing, a glass stirring 
rod with a pointed end is used to break up the mat during 
the washing operation when using the fritted glass cruci- 
ble. The mat is then washed with 750 cc. of distilled 
water, 50 cc of 10 per cent acetic acid are added and al- 
lowed to soak into the pad for 5 minutes. Suction is then 
applied and the mat washed free of acid with distilled 
water (approximately 1500 cc.). The crucible is trans- 
ferred now to a tared weighing bottle, dried over night at 
105 deg. C., and weighed, The result is reported as per 
cent of the oven-dry material. 

As an indication of the results to be obtained by such 
a method, the values for the various pulps obtained ac- 
cording to the Modified Procedure have been compared 
in Table XII with those obtained using Method II of 
which it is a modification. 

TABLE XII. 


COMPARISON OF THE ALPHA-CELLULOSE VALUES BY 
METHOD II WITH THOSE BY THE METHOD MODIFIED 


Stock Method II Modified Method Decrease 
No. 1 Muslin 96.23 96.16 


96.28 96.26 96.07 96.11 0.15 
Be Lccsekhnsbes ¥esanes 90.64 90.40 

90.74 90.69 90.18 90.29 0.40 
SPT Per ee rrr ee 85.74 84.75 

85.74 85.74 84.84 84.80 0.94 
inc vgeekeuaes skeen es 83.13 82.00 

82.98 83.05 82.23 82.16 0.89 
Se ee arn 68.08 65.29 

69.31 65.94 65.61 3.22 

69.64 

68.31 68.83 
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One of the German methods, that of the Zellstofffabrik 
Waldhof (see page 290), operates on somewhat the s:.me 
basis, in that the importance of the solubility of mer er- 
ized material in 7.0 to 9.0 per cent sodium hydroxid. js 
recognized and, although the mat is filtered from vw idi- 
luted 17.5 per cent sodium hydroxide, the alkali-so} ‘ble 
organic matter in the pad is removed by washing with a 
large volume of 8.9 per cent sodium hydroxide soluiion. 
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World’s Largest News Print Machine 

Edward Lloyd, Ltd., the great news print paper making 
firm, of Sittingbourne and Kemsley, Kent, England, are 
tc create another world record by having the largest news 
print machine, states the World’s Paper Trade Review. 
This has been ordered from Messrs. Walmsleys (Bury), 
Ltd., and will be erected at Kemsley Mill. It is not in- 
tended to make any additional tonnage of news print. 
What the project means is that the new machine will re- 
place older plant. 

With a wire width of 320 in, the machine will be by far 
the largest in the world. The record at present is held by 
the Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd., of Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada, which possesses a machine with a 302- 
inch wire. In addition to its great size, the new Kemsley 
machine will be able to run up to 1,400 ft. a minute, giving 
an output of 1,000 tons a week. There will also be sup- 
plied from Bury the largest super calender in the world, 
having a 310-inch roll. 

To house the mammoth machine, an extension of the 
existing mill at Kemsley will be required. Additional 
power plant, again, is comprised in the scheme of ex- 
tension. Further, the plans provide for an enlargement 
of Ridham Dock, with all the equipment that such a task 
involves. Work is to be commenced on the extensions 
right away, and it is anticipated that the new machine will 
be running by January 1, 1934. 


Pulpwood Shipments from Canada Increase 


Crayton, N. Y., December 11, 1933.—Consignments of 
pulpwood being brought here for paper mills in Northern 
New York are giving this village the appearance of a 
new terminal. Virtually all of these cargoes are coming 
from Canada and are being handled by a local shipping 
company. During the past week a large vessel docked here 
from Montreal with a cargo of about 1,300 cords of pulp 
wood which was said to be the largest of its kind to ever 
dock here. Smaller pulp wood shipments of several hundred 
tons each have been unloaded in the upper bay and the 
product is now being hauled away in trucks to paper mills 
in neighboring cities. Among the vessels which docked 
here was one from St. Anne De Monts, a short distance 
below Montreal on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The pulp- 
wood industry at that place is said to be the chief occupa- 
tion of. the natives and extensive preparations are on way 
for other shipments. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Alkaline Processes 


The Action of Dilute Alkalies on wood. Technical 
possibilities, Roland Runkel. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, 
No. 2: 21-22 (Jan. 14, 1933).—The author mentions the 
fact that in the barking of wood, the bark is loosened by 
the use of warm alkaline solutions. Very dilute alkali, at 
relatively high temperatures, act on certain parts of the 
wood, which lies between the cells, and is thus removed by 
mechanical de-fibering. The use of alkalies in the sul- 
phite decomposition of woods rich in rosin, is discussed. 
And recovery of alkali acetate or acetic acid from wood 
is also discussed.—J. F. O. 

Gas and Liquor Circulation According to the Wallin 
Svensson System. Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 10: 112 
(March 5, 1933).—Description of an installation of the 
Wallin Svensson system, in which the liquor is pumped 
from the top of the digester to the bottom.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Preparation of a Pulp from Straw 
and Grasses. Wille Schacht, Weimar. Ger. pat. 
569,853 (Aug. 8, 1929).—The disadvantage of cooking 
processes used up till now for the decomposition of straw 
and grasses is avoided, by cooking the raw material with 
2 to 4 times its weight of cooking liquor which contains 
1/2 to 3 per cent calcium hydroxide and 1 to 2 per cent 
soluble mono-sulphite. Small quantities of catalysers are 
added to the cooking liquor, such as mixtures of iron and/ 
or copper and/or like metallic salts and mono- or poly- 
valent phenols or their homologues, for example, phenol, 
cresol, thymol, pyrogallol, etc.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp. Deutsche 
Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt, Frankfurt a.M. Finn. pat. 
14,718 (Feb. 10, 1930).—The pulp is treated with chlo- 
rine and then with alkalies at higher temperatures, then 
with nascent oxygen and finally de-acidified.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Chemical Pre-Treatment of Wood 
Chips for the Following Defibration to Paper Stock. 
Roland Runkel, Mainz. Ger. pat. 572,629 (May 9, 1930). 
—The process is arranged so that it proceeds in an un- 
broken series of different treatments.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Colorless or Only 
Weakly Colored Cellulose Solutions, Formed in the 
Treating of Pulp with Alkaline Means. 7Zellstofffabrik 
Waldhof, Mannheim, Aust. pat. 132,404 (Oct. 15, 1932). 
—Unbleached sulphite pulp is cooked with dilute liquor 
which contains about 0.8 per cent sodium and a like 
amount of sodium sulphite for six hours without pressure 
or for 1% hours under 2 atmospheres pressure. A white 
pulp is obtained in this manner with an alpha cellulose 
content of 97 per cent and with further treatment an es- 
pecially white product is obtained which could not be ob- 
tained previously.—J. F. O. 

Preparation of Caustic Soda Solutions in the Cold, 

Permutation, from Sodium Chloride and Lime. 
Raymond Fournier, Papeterie 55: 293-294 (March 25, 
1933) —It is suggested that caustic soda solutions of a 


strength suitable for cooking vegetable materials could be 
obtained in the cold by repeatedly passing a solution of 
lime over a sodium zeolite, and that the cost of the equip- 
ment and cost of production would be much more lower 
than by the usual method of causticizing soda ash solu- 
tions.—A P.-C. 

Treatment of Pulp. Stewart E. Seaman assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. U. S. pat. 1,891,337 
(Dec. 20, 1932).—Vegetable fibrous material such as cot- 
ton linters or sulphite wood pulp is cooked with an aqueous 
solution comprising ammonium sulphite and ammonium 
sulphide, to obtain a product which is suitable for esterfi- 
cation, ete.—A. P.-C. 

Purifying Wood Pulp. Kazumoto Nakamura. 
Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 8: 266-269 (1932).—Purifying 
bleached pulp with a solution of lime and sodium sulphite 
gives pulp containing over 91 per cent of alpha-cellulose 
(an increase in general of about 5 per cent. Addition of 
caustic soda up to a certain concentration to the cooking 
liquor consisting of sulphurous acid and calcium bisulphite 
increases the alpha-cellulose, but too much caustic soda de- 
creases it. Purified pulp is most advantageously bleached 
at low temperature, in a short time and with a small quan- 
tity of bleaching powder. Purifying unbleached pulp with 
a solution of lime and calcium sulphite gives the best re- 
sult. Purification of chlorinated pulp results in the highest 
alpha-cellulose content. Purifying pulp with caustic soda 
solution gives a good yield of alpha-cellulose; bleaching 
is, however, most difficult, and if bleached to the normal 
white color, the cellulose is over-bleached.—A. P.-C. 


Cellulose and its Raw Materials. III. Chlorination 
of the Pulp Obtained from the Bast Fibre of Mul- 
berry Tree. T. Nakashima and M. Negishi. Cellulose 
Ind. (Tokyo) 8: 263-266 (1932).—Pulp obtained from the 
bast fiber of mulberry tree contained 12.02 per cent water, 
2.88 per cent ash, 4.6 per cent alcohol-benzene extract, 
60.35 per cent cellulose, 77.49 per cent alpha-cellulose, 
11.07 per cent beta-cellulose, 6.64 per cent lignin, 9.72 per 
cent pentosans, 1.92 per cent mannan, 5.54 per cent galac- 
tan and 23.12 per cent pectin. The preliminary treatment 
of pulp with 6.2 per cent (on the dry sample) of 0.4 per 
cent caustic soda solution gives the best result; chlorina- 
tion with 1.5 to 2.0 per cent of chlorine results in the best 
yield of pulp (50 to 51 per cent). Chlorine converted to 
hydrochloric acid is 69 to 70 per cent of the total chlorine 
consumed. The best result is obtained when 7 per cent 
of 0.4 per cent caustic soda solution is used in the after 
treatment.—A. P.-C. 

Digesting Wood. Spencer W. Prentiss assignor to 
Potlatch Forests, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,892,409 (Dec. 27, 
1932.—For producing flat board-like products, finely 
divided wood is digested under heat and pressure in an 
aqueous alkaline phenol solution, an aldehydic compound 
such as formaldehyde is added to the digested product, 
followed by further heating, removal of the surplus liquid 
and molding under heat and pressure.—A. P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for the Treatment of Vege- 
table Fibrous Materials. D’Obry’s Pulp and Fodder 
(Holding) Co., Ltd. Fr. pat. 733,529.—Bales of dry, or 
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relatively dry vegetable materials is moistened with a suit- 
able liquid and steamed for 3 to 4.5 hours at a temperature 
of 155 to 160 deg. C. The steamed mass, either directly 
or after washing, is ground in a kollergang and then 
beaten —A. P.-C. 


Alkaline Wood-Pulping Process. Linn Bradley and 
Edward P. McKeefe assignors to Bradley-McKeefe Corp. 
U. S. pat. 1,896,038 (Jan. 31, 1933).—Wood is cooked 
under pressure and at an elevated temperature with a liquor 
free from alkaline hydroxide and containing alkali sulphite 
and thiosulphate, and the liquor is supplied with an ade- 
quate amount of alkaline-reacting compound to maintain 
the liquor alkaline to litmus until the end of the cook (at 
least half the alkali content of the cooking liquor being 
supplied as sulphur-bearing compounds and the amount of 
alkali supplied as sulphite being at least as large as the 
amount supplied as thiosulphate).—A. P.-C. 

Pulping Wood Chips. Maurice C. Taylor and James 
F, White assignors to The Mathieson Alkali Works. U. S. 
pat. 1,894,501 (Jan. 17, 1933). —Wood chips are digested 
with an aqueous solution containing a chlorite of an alkali 
or alkaline-earth metal.—A. P.-C. 

Penetration in Alkaline Pulping. Harold R. Murdock. 
Paper Trade J. 96, No. 20: 28-30 (May 18, 1933).—A 
discussion of the effects of species of wood, size of chips, 
moisture content of chips, digester temperature and rela- 


tion of time to the other factors on the penetration of wood 
by alkaline pulping liquors.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp from Hard Wood. Earl P. Stevenson assignor 


to Arthur D. Little Industrial Corp. U. S. pat. 1,887,863 
(Nov. 15, 1932). —Hard wood such as oak, birch, maple or 


beech is digested under heat and pressure in the presence 
of water and an insoluble carbonate such as calcium car- 


bonate, so that a substantially neutral condition of the 
liquor is maintained—A, P.-C. 


Alkaline Pulping Process. Henry S. Hooper assign- 
or to Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. U. S. pat. 1,887,241 
(Nov. 8, 1932).—Wood chips are cooked in a sodium car- 
bonate solution at a temperature of about 165 deg. C. for 


about half to one hour, while permitting escape of the 
carbon dioxide formed; a stronger solution containing 
caustic soda is then added and the charge is heated at about 
170 deg. C. for from 2 to 4 hours.—A. P.-C. 

Removal of Salt from Caustic Soda Produced by Dia- 
phragm Cells, J. H. Hubel and L. E. Sweetland, Can. 
Chem. Met. 17: 52 (March, 1933).—The process is based 


on the formation of a triple salt containing sodium chloride, 
sodium sulphate and sodium hydroxide when sodium sul- 
phate (generally about 50 g. of salt cake per 1.) is added 
to 160 deg. Tw. caustic liquor from the vacuum effects. 
The sodium chloride content may be thus reduced to as 
low as 0.2 per cent on the fused basis. The formula of 
the triple salt formed is probably 4NaOH. 4NaCl. 
5NaeSO4.—A. P.-C. 

Experiments in Alkalinization of Wood By Multiple 
Circulation of Alkali Liquor. S. A. Shkarin. Bum, 
Prom. 12, No. 1: 45-47 (1933); C. A. 27: 3072—The 
method was applied to the production of Sudakov half- 
stuff.—C. J. W. 

Production of Hemicellulose from Evergreen and 
Leaf-Tree Waste. III. O. Routala and J. O. Murto. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J. 1933: 95-100; C. A. 27: 
2802.—Birch waste lost 28 per cent of its weight on bark- 
ing ina rod mill. Heating for 4 hours at 100 deg. C. with 
2.5 per cent sodium hydroxide gave a pulp yield of 65 
per cent. Unbarked birch, aspen and alder on heating 8 
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hours with sodium hydroxide (10 per cent based on ‘he 
weight of the wood) at 100 deg. C. gave pulp yields of 
83, 82 and 78 per cent, respectively. The alder pulp »as 
somewhat discolored. Analyses are given of ash, extr ict, 
lignin and pentosan contents for the woods and the co: re- 
sponding hemicelluloses. The hemicellulose was converied 
to cellulose by the chlorination method. Spruce gave ce'lu- 
lose yields of 70-77 per cent based on hemicellulose used, 
or 53-60 per cent based on weight of barked wood used. 
Similarly birch gave 64.5-68.5 per cent of 54-56 per cent 
—C. J. W. 

Observations in the Field of Sulphate Cellulose. E. 
Janhunen. Finnish Paper and Timber J. 1933: 141-144; 
C. A. 27: 2802.—Losses in sulphate cellulose plants are 
calculated. The alkali content is analyzed after each of 
the processes of cooking, diffusion, sieving and filtration 


to obtain a control on the amount of sulphates used. 
—C. J. W. 


Use of Chlorine for Obtaining Cellulose from Straw. 


Bh. A. Sass-Tisovskii. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1932, No. 
12: 24-26: C. A. 27: 2573.—Various factories are de- 
scribed.—C. J. W. 

The Production of Hemicellulose from Evergreen 


and Leaf-Tree Waste. I. O. Routala and J. O. Murto. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J. 1933: 20-22; C. A. 27: 2296. 


—The trees in southern Finland have 18 per cent waste, 
while the northern trees have 29 per cent. The wood is 
chopped or crushed, the incrustants are removed by heat- 


ing with dilute alkali at 94-100 deg. C., converted to pulp 
and bleached with hypochlorite solution at room tempera- 
ture—C. J. W. 

The Production of Hemicellulose from Evergreen 


and Leaf-Tree Waste. II. O. Routala and J. O. Murto. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J. 1933: 56-60; C. A. 27: 2296. 


—Unstripped spruce wood was cut into 60 mm, sections 
and heated at 95-97 deg. C. for 4 hours in a solution con- 


taining 2.5 per cent sodium hydroxide. The bark was re- 
moved by grinding the suspension for 4 hours in a rod 
mill. It was separated, dissolved in alkali and was shown 


to contain pyrocatechol derivatives by the formaldehyde 


condensation reaction and 0.23 per cent sugar calculated 


as glucose. The hemicellulose suspension was then re- 
ground and sieved through numbers 12, 70 and 260 sieves. 
The splinters remained in No. 12, the true hemicellulose 
in No. 70 and the broken fiber in No. 260. Stripped spruce 
on heating for 8 hours with 2.5 per cent sodium hydroxide 
and grinding for 6 hours gave 72 per cent of the total pulp 
as hemicellulose, while unstripped spruce gave 68 per cent. 
Total pulp obtained from unstripped spruce on heating 
with 2.5 per cent sodium hydroxide was 85, 79 and 75.6 
per cent for 6, 8 and 10 hours, respectively, Heating for 
8 hours with 2.5 per cent sodium hydroxide containing 15 
per cent sodium sulphide gave 85 per cent. Unstripped pine 
gave a total pulp under the same conditions of 79.2, 75 and 
78.8 per cent on heating 6, 8, and 10 hours, respectively. 


it, 5. We. 


Selective Disintegration of Pulp for Thin Grades of 


Paper. S. S. Kharz. Bum. Prom. 11, No. 11:51-55 
(1932) ; C. A. 27: 1751.—Foreign Factory Practice is dis- 
cussed.—C. J. W. 

Feed Arrangement on Rotating Ovens for Calcined 
Material. Hernosands Verkstads och Varv A.B. 


Harnosand, Swed. pat. 75, 723 (Aug. 21, 1929).—J. F. 0. 


The Inka Process. Zellstoff Papier 13, No. 4:156 
(April, 1933).—Description of a process in sulphate mills 
for the better utilization of heat during the evaporation ot 


the black liquor—J. F. O. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
——-, Koscuisko, Gdynia, 50 cs.; Max Speigel & Sons, 


Pr. Harrison, Genoa, 33 bls.; Standard Products Corp., 
De Grasse, Havre, 42 cs.; American Tobacco Co., De 
Grasse, Havre, 550 cs.;: De Manduit Paper Corp., Pr. 
Roosevelt, Havre, 372 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


-, Bremen, Bremen, 9 cs.; A. L. Diament & Co., 
Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, Scythia, 
Liverpool, 6 bls.; ———, Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 5 cs. 

NEws PRINT 


Jay Madden Corp., Scanpenn, Kotka, 415 rolls; Lunham 
& Reeve, Scanpenn, Kotka, 546 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., 
Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 135 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
International I'd’g. Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs.; 
Ozalid Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 45 bls. ; 
Q. B. Fish, Tai Yang, Yokohama, 30 cs.; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 578 rolls. 
PAcKI..G PAPER 
; Scharf Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. ; ———, Guilia, 
Trieste, 24 cs, 
Fitter Paper 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Ausonia, London, 2 cs.; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 10 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Ausonia, London, 3 ces.; 
National City Bank, De Grasse, Havre, 11 cs. 
SuRFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Black Tern, Antwerp, 32 cs. 
Metat CoaTeD PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
: Basic PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
. PHoto PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 4 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 22 cs.; 
I. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 5 cs. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER | 
AND PAPER JSTOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORT 
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DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 4 cs., (du- 
plex). 
TRANSFER PAPER 


Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 


CopyING PAPER 
Roneo, Amer. Merchant, London, 6 rolls. 


TISSUE PAPER 


Meadows Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 3 cs.; Jay 
Madden Corp., Scanpenn, Kotka, 31 bls.; American I¢x- 
press Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 20 cs. 


WAXED PAPER 
Schenker & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 


BLOTTING PAPER 
J. & H. Berge, Boston City, Bristol, 2 cs. 


Carp BoarD 
Winsor Newton, Inc., Ausonia, London, 6 cs.; Coty 
Processing Co., De Grasse, Havre, 21 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Pr. McKinley, Kobe, 31 cs.; Stand- 
ard Products Corp., Pr. McKinley, Yokohama, 6 cs.; 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Hokkai Maru, Kobe, 7 
cs.; National City Bank, Hokkai Maru, Yokohama, 3 cs.; 
Drytype Stencil Co., Tai Yang, Yokohama, 4 cs.; Blauvelt 


Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 63 rolls ; 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 213 


rolls, 105 bls.; Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Soyo 
Maru, Kobe, 17 bls.; Keller Dorian Paper Co., Majestic, 
Southampton, 3 cs.; Keuffel & Esser Co., Pr. Roosevelt, 
Hamburg, 26 cs., 29 rolls. 

RaGs, BaGcIncs, Etc. 

Mitsui & Co, Ltd., Hakonesan Maru, Kobe, 120 bls. cot- 
ton waste; Phila, National Bank, Hokkai Maru, Shanghai, 
100 bls. card waste; Chase National Bank, Hokkai Maru, 
Osaka, 60 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, 
Calais, 88 bls. threads; Amtorg Trading Corp., Ankara, 
Leningrad, 526 bls. rags; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
Alberta, Venice, 158 bls. bagging; Banco Coml Italiane 
Trust Co., Alberta, Trieste, 242 bls. bagging; Hoffman 
Lion Mills, Soyo Maru, Kobe, 60 bls. rags; E. J. Keller 
Co. Inc., Soyo Maru, , 100 bls. rags; W. Steck & Co., 
Biack Tern, Antwerp, 162 bls. flax waste ; Darmstadt Scott 
& Courtney, Black Tern, Antwerp, 35 bls. rags; Darmstadt 
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Svott & Courtney, Black Tern, Antwerp, 100 bls. jute card 
waste; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Tern, Antwerp, 56 
bls. flax waste; F. J. Fawcett, Black Tern, Antwerp, 150 
dls. flax waste; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, ——, 
44 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Back Tern, ——, 95 bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, , 481 bls. 
flax waste; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Guilia, , 21 bls. rags. 


Oxup Rope 
Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Alberta, Trieste, 170 
coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Ausonia, London, 


70 bls.; Chase National Bank, Boston City, Bristol, 93 
coils. 


CASEIN 


Tupman Thurlow & Co. Inc., Angeles B., Ayes, 84 bags, 
5040 kilos. 


CHINA CLay 
——, Boston City, Bristol, 25 casks. 
Woop Pup 


M. Sone, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 609 bls. wood pulp; 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
1140 bls. sulphate; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Wi- 
borg, 508 bls. wood pulp, 101 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Scanpenn, Wiborg, 4928 bls. wood pulp, 810 tons; Lager- 
loef Traing Co., Scanpenn, Kotka, 2000 bls. sulphite, 338 
tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Kotka, 127 bls. 
wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Woop Pup Boarps 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Scanpenn, Wiborg, 151 

rolls; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Kotka, 49 bls. 
ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Heddernheim, Sundsvall, 5100 
bis. sulphite; Price & Pierce, Ltd., Heddernheim, Orviken, 
1800 bls. chemical, 300 tons; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., 
Heddernheim, Sikea, 7500 bls. sulphite; , Heddern- 
heim, Hernosand, 2652 bls. sulphite, 442 tons; , Hed- 
dernheim, Hernosand, 6600 bls. sulphate, 1100 tons; 
Tradesmans Natl Bank Trust Co., Heddernheim, Norr- 
sundet, 3925 bls. sulphate ; , Heddernheim, Gefle, 2000 
bls. sulphite; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Heddernheim, 
Gefle, 5650 bls. sulphite; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Hed- 
dernheim, Gefle, 50 bls. sulphate; Brown Bros. Harriman 
& Co., Vigor, Sundsvall, 250 bls. chemical pulp; ——, 
Vigor, Sundsvall, 375 bls. chemical pulp; ——, Vigor, 
Sundsvall, 17800 bls. sulphite; ——, Viyor, Sundsvall, 
600 bls. sulphite ; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Vigor, 
Sundsvall, 4679 bls. sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 

International Purchasing Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 60 
bls. bagging; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Black Tern, 
Antwerp, 158 bls. jute waste; Darmstadt Scott & Court- 
ney, Black Tern, Antwerp, 79 bls. bagging; F. Lembree, 
Black Tern, Antwerp, 7 bls. rags; Forte Dupee Sawyer, 
Black Tern, Antwerp, 19 bls. rags; Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co., Amer. Merchant, London, 101 coils old rope; 
Crocker Burbank Co., Amer. Merchant, London, 148 bls. 
waste paper; Stone & Downer, Amer. Merchant, London, 
4 cs., writing paper; , Amer. Merchant, London, 58 
bls. rags; ——, Scythia, Liverpool, 474 bags hide cuttings; 
F. S. Webster & Co. Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 10 cs., tis- 
sue paper; G. F. Malcolm Co., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 
16 cs,, tissue paper; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Quaker City, 
Czecho Slovakia, 700 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc., Wiegand, ——, 250 bls. sulphite. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., T. Fagelund, Sweden, 7500 bls, 
wood pulp. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Hokkai Maru, kobe, 
80 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Havre, 120 
bls. rags; Castle & Overton. Inc., Sarcoxie, Calais, 190 
bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Calais, 22. bls, 
new cuttings; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Sarcoxie, Ca- 
lais, 42 bls. threads; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Sarcoxie, -—— 
260 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, -—, 
30 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanpenn, Wi)org, 
995 bls. wood pulp, 199 tons; J. W. Hampton Jr. Co., Scan- 
penn, Kotka, 149 rolls news print; Lagerloef Trading 
Corp., Scanpenn, Kotka, 471 bls. wood pulp boards: Jay 
Madden Corp., Scanpenn, Kotka, 190 bls. tissue paper; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Kotka, 381 bls. wood 
pulp, 76 tons; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Scanpenn, Gdynia, 
785 bls. wood pulp, 121 tons; J. Andersen & Co., Scan- 
penn, Stettin, 468 bls. wood pulp, 93 tons ; ——, Scanpenn, 
Stettin, 84 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Executive, -—, 
81 bls. rags; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Wiegand, Finland, 600 
bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Ragnhildsholm, 
Sweden, 1425 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., C. Olsson, Sweden, 5600 bls. wood 
pulp; M. Sone, Etna, Sundsvall, 1050 bls. wood pulp; 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Norfolk, ——, 470 
bls. sulphite. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 
—, Guilia, Naples, 169 bls. rags. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 
———, Hakonesan Maru, Kobe, 200 bls. bagging. 


MOBILE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Topa Topa, ——, 204 bls. 


sulphite. 
CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1933 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Soyo Maru, Kobe, 1200 
bls. bagging. 


Paper Shipments Cease at Fort Edward 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., December 11, 1933.—A shipment 
of several hundred tons of newsprint paper by Finch, 
Pruyn & Co. through the local port terminal during the 
past week is expected to mark the cessation of activities 
for the season here. During the past year the local barge 
canal terminal has not been as busy as in previous years 
because of the fact that the Union Bag and Paper Corpo- 
ration has been using the facilities at Albany almost ex- 
clusively. Only recently the company obtained a fleet of 
motor trucks to carry foreign pulp importations from Al- 
bany and consequently the traffic here has not been as 
good as in previous years, Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens 
Falls, have made extensive use of the local terminal dur- 
ing the past year in sending out newsprint shipments but 
the cold weather is expected to halt navigation over the 
waterway for the time being. 
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“LATEST 
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York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trane Journat, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1933 


New 


While trading in the local paper market continues mod- 
erately active, there are more enquiries around and the 
outlook for the future is promising. Sales forces of the 
leading paper organizations are generally optimistic. Prices 
of the various standard grades are holding to formerly 
quoted levels, in most instances. 

‘he news print paper market is exhibiting a stronger 
undertone than for some time past. Consumption of news 
print in the United States is reported to be running ahead 
of the corresponding period of last year by approximately 
5 per cent. Stocks at the mills are down and the industry 
is in a better statistical position. 

Production of paper board is being maintained in suffi- 
cient capacity to take care of current requirements. De- 
mand for box board is fairly active. Prices are steady. 
The fine paper market continues to mark time. Tissues 
are moving in good volume. The coarse paper market is 
firmer and kraft wrapping paper operations are being 
keyed to consumption. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is slightly irregular. No. 
1 imported dry mechanical pulp is firmer and is now quoted 
at from $30 to $31 per ton, on dock, Atlantic ports. No. 
1 domestic and Canadian ground wood pulp is easier and 
is now selling at from $22 to $28 per ton, f.o.b. pulp mill. 
Quotations on other grades remain unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


Although demand for the various damestic and foreign 
grades of chemical pulp is light, the market continues 
steady to firm. No. 1 strong unbleached imported sul- 
phite is now quoted at from $2.15 to $2.30; Mitcherlich 
unbleached at from $2:15 to $2.35; and No. 1 imported 
kraft at from $1.75 to $1.90, all on dock, Atlantic ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is rather quiet. Demand for both 
dom ‘stie and foreign old manila rope is light. Small mixed 
rope is dull. Old rope quotations are generally well main- 
tained, Tne bagging market is irregular. While gunny 
bagging is more active, scrap bagging is spotty. No radical 
price changes have been reported. 


Bags 


Conditions in the domestic rag market are little changed. 
Due to the depreciated currency the export demand for 
hew cotton rags is improving. The domestic demand, how- 
ever, is light. No. 1 white shirt cuttings are steady. Roof- 
ing yrades are displaying a stronger undertone. Quota- 
tions on all grades of imported rags are nominal. 


Waste Paper 


Boord mill demand for the lower grades of paper stock 


is slightiy better than of late. Strictly folded news and 
No. 1 mixed paper, in particular, are steadier. The higher 
grades of waste paper are holding up fairly well, including 
hard and soft white shavings, hard white envelope cut- 
tings, etc. Book stock is moving in seasonal volume. 


Twine 


Some improvement was noticed in the local twine mar- 
ket. Demand for both hard and soft fiber twines is fairly 
brisk. Supplies are moving into consumption freely. 
Leading twine manufacturers have issued revised soft 
fiber price lists, which include the U. S. Government Com- 
pensatory Processing Tax on jute twines, effective on De- 
cember 1. 


Plan Up-To-Date Box Factory at Burlington 


JURLINGTON, Vt., December 11, 1933—A group of lo- 
cal business men are planning to take over and re-organize 
the National Paper Tube and Box Company, a concern of 
long standing in this city with its plant located at 75 Maple 
street. 

Otto P. Schultz, sales manager for the John T. Robin- 
son Company of Hyde Park, Mass., has been conferring 
with these men, whose identities were not revealed, regard- 
ing the installation of modern equipment to bring the plant 
up to date in every particular. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Schultz that a modern plant such 
as is planned would give Burlington the only up to-date 
box factory in this section and should fill a definite need 
as well as contribute its share in relieving local unemploy 
ment conditions. 


Daniel Sprecher to Be Asst. Manager 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDEN T] ; 

Dayton, Ohio, November 27, 1933—Daniel Sprecher, 
of Miamisburg, has been appointed to be assistant mana- 
ger of the Owens Illinois Glass Company’s paper mill at 
Carlisle, Ill. 

It is expected that Mr. Sprecher and his wife will move 
from Miamisburg, which is located 10 miles south of Day- 
ton, about December 1, to their new home. Sorecher has 
resided in Miamisburg since 1929 and for a time was en- 
gaged as manager of the Ohio Paper Company in that 
town. - 
During the past two years he has been the superin- 
tendent of the I.ogan-Long mills in Franklin, 17 miles 
south of Dayton. 


Protest Classified Freight Rate 

Watertown, N. Y., December 4, 1933—A protest has 
been filed by the Chamber of Commerce against the move- 
ment by the Eastern Railroads to cancel the commodity 
freight rates on less than carload shipments and apply 
to them classification rates. Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic 
manager for the St. Regis Paper Company, has been se- 
cured to represent this territory in the fight and a hearing 
is scheduled to take place early in December. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Papen Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1933. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk ; while the powder is selling at from 3%4 to 33%4 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Contract 
shipments are moving in fairly heavy volume. Prices 
continue steady to firm. Bleaching powder is quoted at 
from $1.90 to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is quiet. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 12% cents and finely ground 
at 13% cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is 
selling at 16 cents and finely ground at 16% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Solid caustic soda is still quoted at $2.60 to $3.10; while 
the flake and ground are selling at from $3.00 to $3.05 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is irregular, 
due to the uncertain foreign exchange situation. Demand 
is seasonal. Imported china clay is.still quoted at from 
$12 to $17 per ton; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is displaying a 
firm undertone. Contract shipments are moving in good 
volume. Prices are steady. Chlorine is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is slightly firmer. Grades 
of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at 
from $4.95 to $5.10 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works ; 
while wood rosin is selling at $4.00 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market is fair- 
ly active. Prices are steady. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$14 to $14.50; chrome salt cake at from $13.50 to $14 per 
ton, at works; while imported salt cake is selling at from 
$14 to $14.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting 
strength. Shipments against contract are moving in good 
volume. Prices remain unaltered. Quotations in soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $1.10; in bags, $1.40; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—Business in the starch market is only mod- 
erately active. Prices are generally holding to previously 
quoted levels. Special paper making starch is selling 
at $2.67 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $2.95 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill demand 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Writings— 
Extra Saperinn. . 
Superfine . 
Tub sized ° 
mgine sized ...... 
Book. Casea— 


EB, Bicwcescce B80 
S. & S. C. Litho.. 5.75 
M. F. 5.25 
Coated and Enamel 6.15 
Coated Litho ... 90 


Tissues— Per Keam— 
White N 


Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Fibre 
Common Bogus .. 
Screenings 
Card Middles 
Glassine— 


—— basis 
1 


etal: basis 20 
"(Delivered New 
News. ner ton-- 
Roll, contract.. 
Rolls, spot... 
heets 


vo. : Domestic... 4.75 


Southern . 
mported 
Boards—per ton— 


ip 42.50 
Sei Mila. T.1. Chip.52.50 
Jute Lined Chip..... 52.50 
White Patent Coated. 60.00 
Binders Boards 68.00 


@ 


No. 2 Domestic... 7 ot 4 


Neon 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moist 


(F.o.b. Mill) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


COGINR on viecssce 22.00 @28.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
leached 
Easy Bleaching.... 
No. 1. strong un 
bleached 
Mitscherlich Un- 
bleached 


Sulphate— 
Bleached 


27.50 @29.00 
30.00 @31.00 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


2.75 @ 3.25 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 


stipes Khaki Cut- 
3.00 


D. "hai | Cuttings > 75 
Mews Corduroy .... 1.50 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.50 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 

White. No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

aeaten Rags— 

1 


Foreign Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 

New Mixed Cuttings. 

New Light Silesias.. 

Light Flannelettes.. 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.75 
New White Cuttings 5.50 
New Light Oxtords.. 3.25 
New Light Prints... 2.75 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens. 
No. 4 White Linens. . 
. 1 White Cotton, 
‘o. 2 White Cotion. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White a. 
kxtra Light I’rints. 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue momma 
Checks and Blues.. 
l.indsay Garments.. 
Dark Cottons.... 
Old Shopperies. 
ew . 
French Blues... 


eye te 


*. *e % e . 
BUS —K— AWC AMS OWN 
SESSesasaanesssuahksss 


®OODO0S® 


©®8899899 


OOOO9ESESFHNHESHDDEDOO 


EOD ®BO 88 


| a te, ad a et 
Ssssssces 
oosouce 


ee EN ee SRN OO 
Pt — TF) 


‘ mee SShwermehyeSusss 


SSsunsssSnsananaan 


1.65 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool ‘Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.05 
Bright Bagging..... 1.00 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign .....+.22- 2.50 

Domestic 2.50 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 
New Burlap Cut.... 1.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign 

Domestic 


®® $898 68898 


Old. Waste Papers 
(F. o bo New York) 


Shavines— 
White 
2.50 


Hard White No. 2 : 
Soft White No. i: 
Flat Stock- 


sa 


Dece 


for sulphate of alumina is fairly heavy. The contract 

movement is normal. Commercial grades are quoted at  Sulphite (Domestic and Canadian)— Flat. Sto 

from $1.30 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from Easy Bleaching. : Sos $3 Overissne ‘Mag. 

$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works, Bee cetncaccenes 190 @ 200 Se Te Book: 
SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. bleached 2.25 @ 2.30 Solid Book te: 

Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 Ssast Gromestic):::- 368 @ 275 B. B. Chips... 

tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on ~ -y oe 

any smaller quantity over that period, On spot and nearby Hew Cuttings, ; 

car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. Print 
TALC.—While demand is rather light, the talc market epi 

is steady to firm. Contract shipments are moving in fair 

volume. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per 

ton, in bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is Blue Overall...... 4.0 ‘ Strictly Overissue. .60 

selling at from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. Wak i 8d No l’Mixel Paper 23 @ . ™ 


Soda 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New wie, Heo. 1. é.0 
Silesias No. 
New Unbleached... 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.00 No. 1 White News 1.20 


959 8996889 998 8 


Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.10 
News— 
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TRIUNE 


AND 


MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. | 
LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS Serve every Felt Purpose in an 


efficient and satisfactory way. 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


Made in three, four, five 
and six ply—60” to 288” wide, ° 


LOS Gr wo Coe = 
Sssssees 
ososouce 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Sssss 


For 89 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 
For Papermakers 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 


SCOSMSOUUUNAM 


8. 
7 
5 
2 
4. 
3. 
2 
1, 
2 
1, 
1. 
1 
2 
2 
1, 
1 
1, 
1 


a DON WAH Id 


) 
ASoun 


‘4 


A 
Uniform Dependable 
Quality Service 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY CLINTON, IOWA 


OF AMERICA, Inc. = 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. QUALITY SERVICE 


Oldest and Largest Producers af Casein in America 


NewS Bee 
waren Ou 


erm SRR eee * 


o~ 
ow 


Perforated Metal Screens TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills g99935 GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
— e 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 


BRONZE, MONEL METAL WEIGHT REGULATORS 
and other Alloys 


wong for Contsiingal nt canes co CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
oO 
oy ey By PROPORTIONING AND METERING 


etc. “.065" Round SYSTEMS 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS PULP SCREENS—FLOAT VALVES 
63-68 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, W. 3 


Manufacturers of 


Twines 
(F. o. bo. Mill) 


18 basis "36 

Finisned — 
Dark, 18 basis.... .18 
Light. 18 basis.... .20 
3 weestee, 3-6 -. 


09% @ 


Rag Bond 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bond 
Buspunc woud. 
Supertine W riting 
No. 1 M. F. Book. . 
No. 2 M. F. Book. 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book 
Wn 7 


Sinhee Soreenmngs. . 
Manila Tissue 
White Tissue -...+++ 


*& 
@® 86 88886 


16% 
-16 


09% 


PAPER TRADE 


Fine eee Rope— 
4-ply 


114@ 
14%@ 
144% @ 
Paper Makers Twine 

Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 

White Hemp 


Java Sisal— 
No. 
No. 2 
New Zealand Sisal.. 
al Lath Yarn— 
Yo. 1 


No. 2 
Manila 


CHICAGO 


P at pt 
o> =* RHO 


on 


(Delivered Central Territory) 


News. per ton— 
Rolls, contract 
Sheets, open 

Boards, per tun— 
Plain Chip.......- 

Solid News.... 


@--_— 
@51.00 
e- 
e -— 


Manila Lined Chip...47. 4 
Patent coated 55. 
Container Lined— 

85 Test 

100 Test 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 
lope cuttings ... 
ie. 1 Hard White. 
1 Soft oe 
$. & Writings. 
Solid Books 
ianks 
Krafts_ 


®® 


Mansla oe 
Ex. No. 1 a,” 
ee ey 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 

No. 


28 ® B® FOOSEGIWOSOD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(F. oe. b Mill) 


Bonds 

Ledgers 

Writngs— 
Supertine 
Extra Fine 


Book, Coated 

Coated Lithograph... 
Label 

No. 1 Jute fem. 
Manila Sul., ° 
Manila No. 2 

No. Kraft.. 


Southern 
Common 


News Print Rolls. 
Straw dl ampenee 
News 
Chip Board......... 
Wvod Pulp Board.. 70.00 
Binder Koards— 
No. 1, per ton.....75.00 
No. 2, per ton.....70.00 
Carload lots.......65.00 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters (per 
Best ‘Tarred, 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 
{per roll) 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 


@85.00 
@80.00 
@75.00 
@70.00 
@ 54.25 
@ .94 
@ 2.10 


@ 1.60 
@ 2.2: 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, t. © 


 * Cuttngs— 
w White, No 1. 
ed White, No. 2. 
Light Silesias 
Silesias, No. 
Biack Silesias, soft. 
New Unbleached. 
Washable, No. 

Blue Overall J 
Cottons—According “to 
Washable, No. 2.. 
New Blue........ 


Fanc 
New "Black Soft "|. 
New Light Seconds 


01% 
New Dark Seconds 1.5 


b. Phila.) 


Khaki Cae 
No. O.D 


No. , 
Corduroy 


New Black , 4@ 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 
M. G. 


Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous ..... 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Repacked 


88 ® ®B® 888 


age 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, N 


Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps— 
2 : 
No. 
Wool : heavy.. 
Mixed rings 


8988 86606 


New a Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings — 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
. 2 Hard White. 2.10 
. 1 Soft White.. 2.0 
. 2 Soft White.. 
‘ Mi 


2 Mix 

” Coleer gee 
ities Paper 
No. 1 Books, meavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light. . 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.... 
Old 
Common Paper.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. > 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
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BOSTON 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ledgers— 
DEED seaeccosce 
Rag Content ..... 
All Rag 

Bonds— 
SND iSanweooee 
Rag Content . 
All Rag 

Writings 
ee - 

Book, 


Book, Coated 
Coated Litho 


Jute Manila No. 
Manila, Sul. No. 
Manila. Sul. N 


No. 1 Kraft.. 


(F. o. b. 
Southern Kraft...... 

(r. vo. b. desunation m caiivad jos, 
f. o. b. mill in less than carload lots.) 
Common Bogus .... .02 @ .02% 

(Delivered New England poiats) 
News Print, rolls....44.50 @ — 
Straw Board, rolls. 009 — @35.00 
Straw Board In 

Sheets, basis 35s to 

70s @ 40.00 


Filled News Board. oo 09 @ 50.00 
Chip B @47.00 
Chip >reas- 

ing) 4500 @ — 


Ship 
@62.50 
Sinatt White. Patent 
Coated News Board— 
Bender .. 62.50 
Wood Pulp Board ..70.00 
Binder Boards ....62.00 


@72.50 
@ 75.00 
@75.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 
No: 1 Soft WwW hite.. 


Solid Ledger Books. 

Overissue Ledger 
Steck 

Mixed Ledgers...... 

No. 1 Books, heavy. 

No. 1 Books, light.. 


Crumpied Stitcuiess 


Manila Env. Cuttings 
No. 1 Old Manila 
White Blank News.. 


No. 1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila 
Overissue News oeeee 


Box Saeed “Chips. 
Corrugated Boxes 
Screening Wrappers. 


Bagging 
b. Boston) 


bec 
Transmission Rope. . 
Mixed — ecvese 


= 1.00 
ute Carpet Threads. .65 
Gunny No, 1— 

Foreign .... 

Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 
Scrap Sietl .cccccecce 1.10 
Scrap ™isal tor shred 


Wool Tares, heavy 
New Burlap Cutungs 1,15 
Australian Wool 

Pouches 
Heavy 

ging 4 @ 
Paper Mili Bagging.. @ 
Bagging No. 2 50 @ 


Domestic Rags (New 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .02 @ 
New White No. 1, 64@ 
New White No. 2. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black = 02% @ 
New Unbleached... .07 @ 
Blue Cheviot 
Fancy 
Washable 
Cottons—According to graues-- 
Blue Overalls 
New Black, sott..... 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
New COnWOS.iccccce 


B.V.D. Cuttings..... — 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
044 


Renacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

Roofing Stock— 

ae 


o, 
Dark Setene 
New White Shirt Cut- 
ES 

Dutch Blues 

New Checks & Blues 

Old Fustians 1.5 
Old Linsey Garments 


TORONTO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Yo. 1 Sulphite.... .09”%@ 
No. 2 Sulphite.... .08 @ 
No. 1 Colored.. 10%@ 
No. 2 Colored .... .08%@ 

Ledgers ga 
1 .... 384%4@ 


Ledgers, No. 
Ledgers, No. 2 .25%@ 
09 @ 


Coated tinted 
Wrappine— 
Rag Brown....... 


33 3s 
x 
e%60008 589820888888 


UMinmans +o 
w™RDO NNN 
MUMVanwmd ur 


(F.0.B. Cars Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract). 
Sheets 


ee Td 


(F. o. b. Mill, 
Ground Wood 18.00 @20.00 
— easy 
@ — 
Sulphite, news aeene. 38.00 @ 
Sulphite, bleached....50.00 @55. 00 
Sulphate 50.00 @ 
Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... ae 2.1 
Soft White 60 1.9 
White Blk. News.. 1.5 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas... 
rr 
News and Scran— 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills. f. o. b. Teronte 
No. 1 White Shi 

Cuttings . 05% @ .05% 
Fancy Shick Cuttings 0O2%@ .02% 


Q88 8023 8 ® 


yes 
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